LUCY  WENOAL  A  Tale  «f  Beal  Life- 


We  are  indebted  to  Asia  I'or  the  most  niagniticeiit  j 
as  well  as  the  most  useful  of  onr  gallinaceous  birds,  j 
All  the  different  species  of  fowls  fiom  which  our  do-  ! 
mestic  breeds  originally  sprung,  together  with  the  i 
pheasants  and  pescocks  that  ornament  our  aviaries  | 
and  museums,  have  been  procured  from  the  eastern  | 
parts  of  that  continent,  where  they  still  exist  in  a  state  | 
of  nature,  displaying  their  gorgeous  plumage  to  the  j 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Uf  these  birds  the  pea-fowl  i 
are  beyond  all  question  the  most  highly  favored,  in  j 
the  graceful  dignity  of  their  form,  the  varied  splendor  | 
of  their  piun.a  'e,  the  tasteful  disposition  of  their  j 
colors,  and  the  means  of  displaying  all  these  beauties 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  i 

The  principal  distinguishing  characters  of  the  pea-  ; 
cocks  as  a  genus,  consist  in  the  peculiar  crest  upon  i 
their  heads,  and  the  excessive  elongation  of  their  j 
tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers,  which  are  capable  of 
being  elevated  and  expanded,  and  in  this  position 
form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  creation. 
The  bill  is  of  moderate  size,  slightly  carved,  with 
open  nostrils  placed  near  its  baso  ;  the  head  almost 
wholly  feathered  ;  the  legs  are  armed  with  lung  coni-  i 
cal  spurs ;  the  hind  toe  touches  the  ground  only  w  itli  | 
its  claw  ;  and  the  wings  are  short  and  concave,  the 
sixth  quill-feather  being  the  longest  of  the  aeries.  In  ' 
the  species  now  under  consideration,  the  prevailing  j 
teints  are  blue  and  green,  varying  in  intensity,  and 
rnutually  changing  into  each  otlier  according  as  the 
light  falls  more  or  less  directly  upon  them.  In  size 
and  proportions  the  two  birds  are  nearly  similar,  but 
the  crest  of  the  present  species  is  twice  as  long  as  that 
of  the  other,  and  the  feathers  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  regularly  barbed’ from  the  base  upward  in  the 
adult  bird,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  The 
head  and  creat  are  interchange**-’--  *  -reen 


A  naked  space  on  the  cheeks  including  the  eyes  and 
ears  is  colored  of  a  light  yellow  behind,  and  bluish- 
green  toward  its  forepart.  The  feathers  of  the  neck 
and  breast,  -vhich  are  broad,  shoit,  rounded,  and  im¬ 
bricated  like  the  scales  ul  a  fish,  are  at  their  base  of 
the  same  brilliant  hue  as  the  head,  and  have  a  bread, 
lighter,  somewhat  metallic  margin  ;  those  of  the  back 
have  still  more  of  the  metallic  lustre.  The  wing- 
coverts  are  of  the  general  hue,  with  a  deeper  tinge  of 
blue  ;  the  primary  quill-feathers  are  light  chestnut. 
The  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts  ar«  of  a  splendid 
metallic  brown,  changing  into  green  ;  their  barbs  are 
extremely  long,  loose,  silky,  and  somewhat  decom¬ 
posed  ;  and  the  latter  are  almost  all  terminated  by 
similar  occllated  spots  to  those  which  mark  the  tail 
of  the  common  species,  and  of  nearly  the  same  size. 
As  in  it  they  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  purple  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  ;  this  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  haad  of  green  becoming  narrow  behind, 
but  widening  in  front,  and  tilling  up  a  kind  oi  notch 
that  occurs  in  the  blue  ;  then  comes  abroad  brownish 
band  ;  and  lastly,  a  narrow  black  ring,  edged  with 
chestnut,  all  beautifully  metallic,  or  rather  prvsenting 
the  hues  of  various  precious  stones.when  viewed  lu 
certain  lights.  The  bill,  which  is  of  a  grayish  horn- 
color,  is  rather  longer  and  slenderer  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  species ;  the  iris  is  deep  hazel ;  the  legs  are 
strong,  naked,  reticulated,  and  of  a  dusky-Slack  ;  and 
the  spurs,  which  are  quite  large,  are  of  the  same  hue. 

Their  food  consists  of  much  the  same  substances  as 
that  of  the  common  dunghill  fowl.  They  are  very 
mischievous  iu  gardens,  nestling  in  the  soft  beds,  and 
creating  great  havoc  among  the  young  cabbages.  The 
female  lays  four  or  live  eggs,  and  hides  her  nest  from 
the  male,  because,  it  isaaid,  he  has  a  propensity  to 
destroy  the  eggs,  aod  even  the  ysung. 


“  I  sm  going  around  by  Hroad-  treet,  to  inquire  cf 
Ko;-.-,  ihe  glo\er,  about  Iitt'e  Lucy  Wem'al.’’ 

“  Lucy  U'rinl  tl !  Who  is  i>he  ?” 

“  Sh*-  IS  a  proiiy  Ihitch  girl,  who  lived  opposite  to 
m>'  111  ibat  hit  of  a  dwelling  that  looks  like  a  crack  or 
.1  sr am  between  the  two  houses  on  each  side  of  it 
'^iic  lived  wnh  her  grand  parents,  natives  of  this  city, 
111  j  •  lice  |ir<  pri'  tori.of  many  a  lot  within  it ;  but  they 
ii  id  N<  *  II  «••l•.h.^lgallKd  ami  out  willed  till  they  wen- 
It  line  I  to  iliis  little  leiienirni,  some  twenty  leet  by 
i>li'“'".  Their  only  kivip'tviiig  dcbceudant  wa.s  my 
lilt!'  Ill'  mi  Lucy,  a  pretiy,  fatr-skiuiird,  lair  haired, 
b!  :•  I  \cd  Cl rl,  o|  a  iiiode-l,  quiet,  engaging  demeanor 

l  '>r  m^iiv  iiioiniia  aft*  r  we  moved  to - ftreci,  1 

kii-w  m>thiii4  of  (he  family  ;  but,  from  auth  observa 
'ion>  as  my  eye  e  >uld  take,  neatness  was  the  ruling 
pi<  ioiiof  ilie  limi-jehold  Tbeir  only  servant,  Mi- 
— ilie  c''dd<  of  w'lbdom  should  have  known 
'*  Iter-  11.'*  d  to  icrub  the  house  weekly  Irom  garre' 
to  c  II  ir ,  their  only  carpel  was  shaken  every  5-atur- 
dd)  ,  the  eirp-  were  scoun  d  daily,  and  I  never  iii  my 
hi'  saw  the  old  woinaii  without  a  dusting  cloth  in 
k*  r  liiii'l  Such  a  war  of  extermiuaiioii  did  she 
.  iir,-  on  against  the  intruding  particles,  that  my  friend 
I,  11  ed  to  n-iy  it  iiiu  t  be  hard  lor  her  to  think  of  turn- 
1114  to  duM. 

“  I,';cy  hud  no  visiteta,  no  ronipanioiis  ,  and  the 
only  imliilgcuce  of  the  old  people,  which  was  sitting 
on  ill';  ttoup  tveiy  afternoon, according  to  the  ancient 
Ditch  ciioiom,  she  nevtr  partook  Mie  never  went 
out,  sxcep'ing  m  r^unday  to  church,  and  then  she  re- 
n.inded  me  of  one  of  those  bright,  pretty  dowers  that 
hang  on  the  crabbed,  bare  stem  of  the  cactus.  1  pitied 
her,  her  spring  of  life  seemed  passing  away  so  drearily. 
My  pity  w'as  misplaced,  and  i  lelt  it  to  be  so,  when  I 
looked  into  her  serene  and  sweet  counteMnee,  and 
saw  there  the  impress  of  that  happiness  which  cer¬ 
tainly  flows  from  duties  religiously  per.^ormed. 

“  It  IS  a  great  matter,  Hrace,  to  have  your  desires 
b'ruiidfd  within  your  station  ;  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  quiet,  Hiiiioticed  performance  of  the  duties  Provi¬ 
dence  has  allotted  to  you  ;  and  not  to  waste  your 
strength  in  seeking  to  do  good,  or  obtain  pleasures 
beyond  your  sphere. 

This  IS  true  wisdom,  and  this  was  Lwry  Wendal’s. 
At  last  there  came  to  this  obscure  family  what  comes 
tc  all,  death  and  its  changes.  The  old  man  and  his 
wife  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  of  the 
influenza,  which  then  raged  in  the  city. 

“  The  hope  of  serving  the  pretty  orphan  induced 
me  to  go  to  the  house.  She  received  me  gratefully 
and  as  an  old  friend  ;  for  though  we  uever  exchanged 
a  word,  there  had  been  occasionally  au  interchange 
of  kind  looks  and  friendly  nods— thoee  little  humani¬ 
ties  that  bind  even  strangers  together.  On  tnquiring 
into  her  affairs,  I  found  that  she  was  left  abnt^  penni¬ 
less,  but  that  a  discreet  and  kind  female  friend  had 
procured  a  place  for  her  in  Ross  s  glove  factory. 
Lucy  was  skilled  in  all  the  art  and  craft  of  the  needle. 
Ross,  it  seems,  is  a  very  thriving  tradesman,  and  on 
I  the  warm  recommendation  of  Lucy  s  friends,  he  had 
1  promised  to  board  bur  in  his  family,  and  allow  her 
j  sufficient  compensation  for  her  labor. 

“  In  a  few  days  she  removed  to  her  new  home. 
It  IS  DOW  fifteen  months  since  she  left  our  street. 
She  came  once  to  tell  me  she  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  place,  and  since  then  I  have  heard  nothing 
I  of  her.  Do  not  look  so  reprovingly,  ray  lady  Mentor, 
1  have  been  intendingifor  some  time  to  call  at  Rom’s 
to  make  inquiries  about  her.  My  story  has  brought 
us  almost  to  the  shop,—*  John  JUios,  flove  ms 
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lurrr,’ — thia  tnujii  be  ihr  placr  .‘?lop  one  moment,  ; 
Orace,  and  l<Mik  through  the  window  ;  that  man,  no  j 
doubt,  la  Huja  liiniHeH.  What  a  line  head'  you  might  i 
know  auch  a  man  would  aucceed  in  the  world.  He 
would  have  been  a  reaolute  general,  a  aafe  atateanian ; 
but  here  he  ia  an  honeat,  thriving  glover,  and  that 
perhaps  ia  juat  as  well ;  nothing  truer  than  the  old 

couplet  :  ' 

‘  Honor  an<)  fame  from  no  condition  riae, 

Act  well  }Our  part,  there  all  the  merit  liei.' 

'*  The  old  man  lookaaa  though  he  might  be  a  little  i 
lyruiiiiieal,  though.  Heaven  ^'rant  that  poor  Lucy  • 
may  not  liave  auflered  from  ilwa  trait  in  his  physi. 

ogiK'iiiy . 

“  The  only  customer  is  coming  out — Now  we  have 
a  ch  nr  field,  let  us  go  in  ” 

“  Mr  Robs,  I  believe  ?” 

“  The  imme,  ma'am  ’’ 

“  I  call,  Mr  lioto,  to  in«juire  after  a  young  woman 
who  came  to  live  with  you  last  ChriatiiiaH  ” 

“  I  have  a  great  many  young  women  living  with 
me,  iiia’aiB.” 

The  old  iiidii'a  humor  required  me  to  be  explicit. 

“  Her  name,  Mr.  Kosa.  was  Lucy  Wondal.” 

“  Ah,  Lucy  Weadul  did  come  into  the  factory  about 
that  lime.’' 

Tlivre  was  an  axprewiou  in  iUMs’aface  at  the  men* 
lion  ol  her  name  that  1  did  not  clearly  comprehend. 

It  might  betide  good,  and  it  might  betide  evil  of  Lucy. 

“  1  merely  wished  to  know,  Mr.  Hass,  whether  she 
still  remains  with  you.” 

Was  you  a  friend  to  Lucy  Wcndal,  ma’am  1” 

"  1  should  think  it  an  honor  to  call  myself  so,  but  1 
could  hardly  claim  that  name.  8he  was  my  neighbor, 
and  interested  me  by  her  co'^recl  deportment,  and 
unroninion  dutilulneaa  to  her  old  parents.” 

Ross  made  no  reply,  but  fumbled  over  some  glovea 
that  were  lying  on  the  counter,  and  tied  up  the  bundle, 
and  laid  it  on  the  shelf.  “  Vou  seem,  Mr.  Rose,  not  { 
disposed  to  answer  my  inquiries.  1  am  afraid  some  j 
mislortuiie  has  hapi>etied  to  the  poor  girl.”  i 

“  Would  you  like  to  know,  ma’am,  what  liav  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  1”  Ho  leaned  his  elbow  on  his  desk, 
and  seemed  aimut  beginning  a  story. 

“Certainly  I  would  ” 

••  Well,  you|know  when  Lucy  Wcndal  came  to  me, 
she  w  as  u  little  demure  thing— nut  a  beauty,  but  so  | 
comely  and  tidy,  that  she  was  a  pretty  resting  place  ; 
litr  the  eye  of  old  or  young  She  was  as  great  a  con-  ; 
tiast  to  the  other  girls  in  the  work-shop  as  white  to  | 
black.  8he  just  sat  quiet  in  one  cornvr,  and  minded 
her  work,  and  took  no  part  in  their  gabbling.  Vou  . 
must  know  what  a  parcel  of  girls  is,  ma’am,  dinging 
Iroiii  morning  to  night  like  forty  thousand  chimney  ' 
-wallows.  Lucy  was  very  dillerent.  {<lie  made  her-  i 
sell  n«at  and  trig  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  lose 
half  an  hour  at  noon,  when  the  ’prentice  boys  were  I 
coming  to  dinner,  twitching  out  curl  paper,  and  fur-  | 
below  ing  her  hair.  The  boys  and  girls  used  to  have  ! 
their  jokea  abwut  her,  and  call  her  the  little  parson  ;  j 
but  she  only  preached  in  actions,  and  this  is  what  I 
cdllH  practical  preaching,  ma'am.  She  waa  a  little  ' 
master  workman  with  her  needle.  1  never  had  a  ' 
match  for  her  since  1  lirst  liegan  business ;  but  (you 
know,  ma’am,  there  is  always  a  but  in  this  life,)  she 
gave  me  great  oflence.  tvlie  crossed  me  where  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  crossed.”  : 

“  Not  intentionally,  1  am  sure,  Mr.  Ross.”  | 

“  You  shall  hear,  ma’am.  1  have  an  only  son,  j 
John  Ross — a  line,  fresli-looking,  good-natared,  in- 1 
dustrioua  lad  1  set  my  heart  on  his  marrying  his 
cousin,  Amy  Hunce.  St|ie  is  a  daughter  of  my  young¬ 
est  Sister,  and  had  a  pretty  fortune  in  hand,  enough 
to  set  John  up  in  any  business  he  fancied.  There 
WHS  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  not  like 
Amy.  1  had  kept  my  wishes  to  myself,  because  1  | 
knew  that  young  folks’  love  is  like  an  unbroken  colt,  | 
that  w  ill  neither  mind  spur  nor  bit.  1  never  mistrust¬ 
ed  that  any  thing  was  going  wrong,  till  one  day  I  ; 
heard  the  girls  making  a  great  w  onderment  about  a 
canary  bud  that  they  found  when  they  wont  in  the  ■ 
morning  into  ihe  worksliop,  in  a  cage  hanging  over 
J.iicr'ss  ai-  tnd  then  1  remembered  that  John  had 
a.'krd  me  ii-i  five  dollars  the  day  before,  and  when  1 
asked  what  l;e  wanted  the  money  for,  he  looked  ra- 1 
I  her  sheepi  li,  and  made  no  answer.  I  thought  it 
prudent  belore  iiiatteni  went  any  further,  to  tell  John 
my  w  ishes  about  hts  cousin  Amy.  My  wishes,  ma’am, 

I  have  always  made  a  law  to  my  children.  To  be 
sure  I  have  t.iken  care,  for  the  most  part,  that  they 
shouM  I  e  !•  i.-->inable.  1  am  a  little  wilful,  1  own  it  ; 
but  It  isyo  g  folks’ busineM  to  mind;  and  ‘Children 
obey  your  |  rents,’  is  the  law  both  »f  Scripture  and 
nature.  s.>  1  told  John.  1  had  not  any  suspicion 
about  Lucy,  but  1  told  him  this  marriage  with  his  ' 
cousin  waa  what  he  could  have  no  teaaonable  objec- 1 


tion  to,  what  1  had  long  fixed  upon,  and  what  he  must  I 
set  vbout  without  delay,  on  peril  of  my  displeasure,  j 
He  was  silent,  and  looked  cast  down ;  but  he  saw  1 
was  determined,  and  I  believed  he  would  not  disobey 
me.  A  few  evenings  after,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  work¬ 
shop  after  the  usual  time,  and  1  went  to  inquire  into 
it.  1  had  on  my  slippers,  and  my  steps  made  little  or  no 
sound.  The  upper  part  of  the  door  is  set  with  glass — 

I  saw  Lucy  was  finishing  oil'  a  pair  of  gloves :  my  son 
was  standing  by  her.  It  appeared  that  they  were  for 
him,  and  he  insisted  on  her  trying  them  on  her  hand. 
Hers,  poor  thing,  seemed  to  tremble.  The  glove 
would  not  go  on,  but  it  cams  oil,  and  their  hands  met 
uyilhout  glovfi,  and  a  nice  fit  they  were.  1  burst  in 
upon  them.  1  asked  if  this  was  his  obedience  to  me, 
and  I  told  Lucy  to  quit  my  service  at  oiict.  Now  the 
whole  matter  is  past,  1  must  do  John  the  justice  to 
say  he  stood  by  her  like  a  man.  He  said  this  was  a 
matter  in  which  he  could  not  obey  me.  He  had  giv¬ 
en  his  heart  and  promised  his  hand  to  Lucy,  and  she 
owned  she  loved  him — him  who  was  not  worthy  of 
her  love.  He  said,  too,  something  of  iiiy  having 
hitherto  been  a  kind  father  and  a  kind  mail ;  and  he 
would  not  believe  that  the  first  case  of  doing  a  wrong 
to  be  to  the  orphan  girl  whom  I’rovidencc  had  placed 
under  our  roof.'  Ma’am,  you  will  wonder  that  I  liar- 
dnned  my  heart  to  all  this,  hut  you  know  that  anger 
is  said  to  he  a  short  madness,  and  besides,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  makes  us  so  deal  to  reason  and  true  feeling  as 
the  stinging  sense  that  we  are  wilfully  doing  wrong  ; 

1  was  harsh,  and  John  lost  his  temper  ;  and  poor  Lucy 
cried  and  was  too  much  frightened  to  speak  ;  and  it 
ended  with  my  telling  Lucy  she  should  not  stay  ano¬ 
ther  day  in  my  house,  and  John,  that  if  he  did  not 
obey  me,  my  curse  should  be  upon  him. 

“  The  next  morning  they  had  both  cleared  out  and 
every  body  thought  they  had  gone  ofl'to  be  married  ; 
and  so  1  believed  till  night,  when  John  came  ia  like 
a  distracted  iiidii,  and  said  he  had  been  all  day  seek¬ 
ing  Lucy  in  vaiu — that  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the 
ciiy  knew  nothing  ol  her,  and  when  I  answered  ‘so 
much  the  better,’  he  accused  me  of  cruelly,  and  then 
followed  high  words,  such  as  should  never  pass  be¬ 
tween  father  and  sun  ;  and  it  ended  in  my  turning 
him  from  my  door.  1  do  not  wonder  you  turn  away, 
but  hear  me  out.  Saturday  night,  three  days  alter, 
John  came  home  an  altered  man.  He  was  as  humble 
as  if  he  only  had  been  wrong.  He  begged  my  par¬ 
don,  and  promised  to  obey  me  in  everything  except 
marrying  Amy  Hunce.  ‘I  have  given  up  Lucy, 
father,’  he  said,  ‘  but  1  cannot  marry  anybody  else.’ 

1  forgave  him— from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  1  for¬ 
gave  him — and  I  longed  to  ask  him  to  forgive  me, 
but  I  hud  not  come  quite  to  that  yet.  1  asked  him 
what  had  brought  him  back  to  duty.  He  pul  into 
my  hands  a  letter  he  had  received  from  l^ucy.  She 
had  persevered  in  nut  seeing  him — but  such  a  letter, 
ladies !  If  ministers  could  speak  so  to  tlie  heart, 
there  could  be  no  sin  left  in  Ihe  world.  She  spoke 
of  me  as  the  kindest  of  fathers  and  the  kindest  of 
masters.  Then  she  spoke  ol  the  duty  a  child  owed  a 
parent — said  she  should  never  have  any  peace  of 
mind  till  site  heard  we  were  reconciled  ;  and  told 
him  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  seek  her,  for  she 
had  solemnly  resolved  never  to  see  him  again.  The 
paper  was  blistered  with  tears  from  top  to  bottom : 
but,  saving  and  excepting  that,  ma’am,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  from  which  you  could  guess  what  it  cost  her 
to  write  the  letter. 

“  I  could  not  stand  it,  my  heart  melted  within  me,, 

I  found  her  that  night,  and  without  loss  of  time, 
brought  her  back  to  my  house,  and  then,”  he  added, 
walking  hastily  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  shop, 
and  throwing  open  a  door  that  led  into  a  back 
parlor,  “  there,  ma’am,  is  the  long  and  short  of  it.” 

And  there  was  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  of 
hum  in  life.  My  protty,  dutiful  friend,  had  become  a 
wile  and  mother,  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her 
husband  sitting  beside  her,  watching  the  first  intima¬ 
tions  of  intelligence  and  love  in  its  bright  little  face. 
8Hch  should  be  the  summer  of  happiness,  when  the 
spring  is  consecrated  to  virtue. 

Law  AUX1N8T  Railing  awd  tk;oLJiiNu. — In  ex¬ 
amining  the  records  of  the  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  th«  following  law  existed  in  176*2  :  “  Where¬ 
as,  there  is  no  express  punishment  (by  any  law 
hitherto  established)  afiixed  to  the  practice  of  sundry 
persons  by  exorbitancy  of  ihe  tongue  in  railing  and 
sc  Iding  :  It  is  therefore  oidered,  that  all  sneh  per¬ 
sona  convicted  before  any  court  or  magistrate,  that 
hath  proper  cognizance  of  the  case,  far  railing  or 
scolding,  ahall  1^  gagged  or  set  in  a  ducking  stool 
and  dipped  over  head  and  ears  three  times  in  some 
csnvenient  plate  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  as  the  court 
or  maglatratc  shall  judge  meet. 


THE  MOTHER. 

The  cold  wind  swept  the  mountain  height. 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild. 

And  ’mid  the  chetrless  hours  of  night 
A  mother  wander’d  with  her  child — 

As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  preaa’d. 

The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 

And  colder  yet  the  winds  did  blow. 

And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on. 

And  deeper  grew  the  drifts  of  snow — 

Her  limbs  were  chill’d — her  strength  was  gone. 

“Oh  God!”  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 

“  If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child.” 

She  stripp’d  her  mantle  from  her  breast. 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 

And  round  the  child  she  wrapp’d  the  vest. 

And  smiled  to  think  (lie  babe  was  warm  ; 

With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  sheahed, 

.And  sank  upon  a  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn,  a  traveller  pass'd  by. 

And  saw  her  ’neath  a  snowy  veil — 

The  frost  of  death  was  on  her  eye. 

Her  cheek  was  cold  and  hard  and  pale; 

He  moved  the  .  je  from  off  the  child  ; 

It  lived — look’d  up — and  sweetly  smiled. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  FAIREST  HOURS  TO 
CHEER  THE  LATEST  HOURS  OF  LIFE. 

KROM  JEAN  PAUL  RICHTKE. 

“  Give  me  a  great  thought.”  said  Herder,  in  his  sickness, 
to  his  son,  **  that  1  may  relresh  mytell.” 

Gottreich  Hartmann  lived  wiili  his  father,  an 
aged  clergyman,  in  the  little  village  of  Heim.  Happy 
were  the  declining  years  of  ilie  priest ;  for  when  his 
strength  failed,  his  son  stepped  into  his  place  and  ful- 
hlled  his  duties ;  and  truly  edifying  were  (he  homi¬ 
lies  of  the  young  preacher  to  the  heart  of  the  old 
man. 

Young  Gottreich  had  a  poetic  soul ;  and  the  bloom 
of  his  youthful  promise  was  not,  like  that  of  too 
many  young  poets,  wasted  and  trampled  under  foot 
in  his  manhood,  but  crowned  with  sweet  fiuit.  His 
father  had  felt  the  inspiration  ol  poetry  in  his  youth, 
but  had  not  a  favorable  occasion  for  unfolding  his 
powers,  since,  in  his  early  days,  fathers  thought  their 
sons  might  find  far  better  pasturage  in  the  humble  vale 
and  dull  fiat  of  the  reading  desk  and  professor's  chair 
than  on  the  peaks  of  Parnassus.  But  the  soul  of 
poetry,  thus  repressed,  only  worked  the  more  power¬ 
fully  within,  mingled  itself  with  all  Ins  thoughts  and 
deeds,  and  colored  all  hts  life.  Beauteous  was  the 
situation  of  the  old  priest;  everything  good  was  al¬ 
ways  about  him :  the  twin  sisters.  Religion  and 
Poetry,  made  their  dwelling  wiih  him. 

So  lived  the  father  and  son  together  ;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  filial  and  parental  love,  a  close  and  peculiar 
i^rienuship  grew  between  them.  The  father  was  re¬ 
freshed  to  see  not  only  the  soul  of  his  youthful  poetry 
new-glowing  in  the  son,  but  also  the  soul  of  his  faith. 
Alas  !  it  has  been  the  case  that  many  a  pious  father, 
in  receiving  his  son  from  the  university,  has  found 
in  his  house  a  young  antichrist,  prepared  to  despise 
and  destroy  the  faith  held  dear  so  long  at  the  old 
man’s  heart.  It  was  not  so  with  Gottreich :  though, 
like  all  others,  he  had  run  his  short  random  course  of 
freethinkiRg  in  the  high  school,  he  came  home  with 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  warm  in  his  bosom.  So  the 
old  priest  found  his  own  Christian  heart  freshly  beat¬ 
ing  in  the  breast  of  his  sou,  justifying  the  convictions 
of  a  long  life  and  the  love  ol  a  father. 

If  It  be  painful  to  difi'er  in  thought  from  one  we 
love  in  our  heart,  to  turn  away  the  head  from  one 
to  whom  the  heart  is  ever  incLned,  it  is  doubly  sweet 
at  once  to  love  and  believe  in  fellowship  with  one  in 
whom  our  better  self  is  sustained  and  perpetuated 
with  youthful  energy.  So  life  is  like  a  fur  stury 
night,  where  no  star  sets  but  one  rises  to  shine  in  ita 
place. 

Gottreich  had  a  paradise  about  him,  in  which  he 
held  the  post  of  gardeiter  lor  his  father,  enjoying  all 
its  fruits  the  more  he  laloied  lor  the  old  man’a  g^ti- 
fication.  Every  Sabbath  brought  him  a  new  delight, 
in  a  new  homily  prepared  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
gladdening  his  father’s  heart.  He  spent  upon  his 
homilies  so  much  poetic  beauty  and  warm-glowing 
power  of  language,  that  he  seemed  to  strive  to  delight 
the  still  poetic  mind  of  his  father  almost  more  than 
to  enlighten  and  edify  his  congregation.  At  the  same 
time  the  young  p'-ies't  knew  very  wall  that  higher 
presumptions  on  me  part  of  the  preacher  in  favor  of 
the  uAdexatuiding  and  sympathy  of  the  people  are 
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far  better  thaa  the  bald  iteration  of  commonplaces 
so  preTalent  in  the  pulpit ;  for  men  only  learn  to 
climb  by  attempting  something  they  have  not  yet 
climbed. 

The  moistened  eye  of  the  old  priest,  the  hands  now 
and  then,  during  the  sermon,  folded  in  silent  prayer, 
made  for  the  young  preacher  every  Sunday  an  As¬ 
cension  festival ;  and  in  the  quiet  vicarage  brooded 
joys  little  known  to  the  rude  world.  Those  who  ima¬ 
gine  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  course  of  hom¬ 
ilies  throughout  the  year  to  be  a  dull,  dry  task,  should 
have  heard  the  father  and  son  speaking  of  the  last,  or 
consulting  about  the  next,  discourse  fur  the  little 
congregation  at  ileiin. 

And  now  to  this  blessed  little  society  was  added  a 
new  aud  worthy  member.  This  was  Jusia,  a  young 
maiden  of  considerable  wealth,  an  orphan,  who  had 
left  a  neighboring  town  to  find  repose  and  happiness 
in  the  little  village  where  Gottreich  and  his  lather 
lived : 

"  Love,  to  make  poor  mortals  blest. 

Bids  tv»  hearts  together  glow  ■, 

Yet  it  is  not  perfect  rest : 

Thrtt  together  make  it  so.” 

I'wo  may  be  happy  together,  but  three  may  be  still 
happier ;  for  the  two  may  talk  and  expatiate  of  all 
the  excellences  of  the  third  ;  and  so  the  harmonic 
triad  of  friendship  will  admit  of  variations  never 
ceasing,  never  tiring.  This  happy  third  person  was 
found  in  the  spirited  yoiiug  maiden,  Jiista  ;  for  after 
she  had  seen  the  enthusiastic  face  of  the  young  poet 
and  preacher,  and  had  heard  some  four  or  five  of  his 
Lent  homilies,  she  gave  him  her  heart ;  and  only 
reserved  her  hand  till  the  disturbances  of  the  country 
(for  it  was  the  time  of  our  war  with  the  French) 
should  subside  into  peace.  1  wish  it  were  in  the 
power  of  my  hand  to  paint  the  beanty  of  that  con¬ 
tinual  May-day  life  that  bloomed  all  about  the  lowly 
church-tower  at  Heim,  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
the  fair  Justa.  Piety  and  sacred  beauty  were  here 
sweetly  wedded  together,  as  the  church  cast  its  holy 
shadow  over  the  little  garden  where  the  happy  three 
would  meet  in  the  evening,  while  the  sky,  like  the 
dome  of  a  temple,  hung  over  them.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that,  in  many  a  lowly  village  and  uiiheard-of 
dwelling,  some  such  vgilated  Eden  in  the  world  is 
now  unfolding  itself,  and  it  may  be  so  ;  though  none 
but  poets  know  it,  for  the  gentle  Howers  of  true  jey 
ever  delight  to  hide  themselves  in  thickest  foliage. 
Gottreich  lived  so  blissfully  in  his  hidden  paradise, 
that  he  feared  to  speak  of  his  joys  except  in  the 
thanksgivings  that  tilled  up  the  greater  part  cf  his 
prayers. 

Nothing  rsminds  a  thoughtful  youth  so  much  of 
the /<ut  Aour  o/ /(fe  as  the  fairest  and  most  intensely 
joyful  hour  of  life  :  for  those  who  are  full  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  love  and  joy  mutt  also  think  much  of 
death,  bo,  in  the  fresh  delight  of  life’s  May-morning, 
Gottreich  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  his  morning 
star  must  one  day  shine  as  his  evening  star.  Said  ha 
to  himself:  “  Now  is  all  clear  and  brilliant  before  me 
— the  beauty  and  happiness  of  life  ;  the  splendor  of 
the  universe ;  the  glory  of  the  Creator ;  the  worth 
and  the  power  of  the  human  heart ;  the  constellations 
of  eternal  truths;  the  lustrous  heaven  of  ideas — 1  see 
and  feel  all  clearly,  surely,  warmly  ;  but  as  after  the 
day  comes  the  nigkt,  so,  when  I  lie  in  the  fading  hour 
of  life,  all  these  iliinga  may  be  overshadowed  in  the 
twilight,  and  hardly  recognised  even  by  the  eyes  of 
faith  and  love :  for  when  we  draw’  near  to  heaven, 
death  holds  the  inverted  telescope  to  the  weary  eye, 
and  nothing  is  seen  through  it  but  a  drear  void  space, 
stretching  far  away  beneath  us  and  all  we  love.  Hut 
is  this  mere  optical  deception  to  be  taken  for  the 
truth  ?  Do  not  now  my  youthful  powers,  in  their 
joyous  unfolding,  seize  the  truth  better  and  surer  than 
1  can  when  all  around  seems  fading  to  the  fading  eye 
and  weary  heart  of  old  age  1  I  know  very  well  that 
IS  the  truth  which  I  see  and  feel  now  :  let  me  mark  it 
well  and  remember  it,  that  the  light  of  the  morning 
may  have  a  fair  retleclion  in  the  eventide.”  So  he 
occupied  the  fair  May-morning  inrecordinghisglow- 
ing  feelings  in  glowing  words,  under  the  title, ‘‘Re- 
collections  of  the  Fairest  Hours  to  cheer  the  Latest 
Hours  of  Life.” 

bo  the  happy  triad  of  love  continued  for  a  while, 
till  the  war  broke  out ;  and  its  first  thunders  to  roused’ 
the  heart  of  Gottreich  from  happy  dreams  that  he 
became  a  transformed  man.  The  same  fire  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  had  made  him  a  poet  now  made  him  a 
soldier  ;  but  now,  no  longer  cbntented  to  play  with  ! 
its  own  beauty,  would  seize  some  certain  object,  and  I 
work  for  some  certain  purpose.  The  young  priest  | 
scarcely  dared  to  breathe  his  wishes  to  his  father, 
but  intiiisted  the  secret  intention  with  Justa,  who  de- 
mvred  on  account  of  the  old  man’s  feelings.  But 


the  old  clergyman,  mastered  by  the  same  patriotic 
ardor  that  had  seized  his  son,  blessed  him  for  his  holy 
purpose,  and  cheerfully  hade  him  go  and  fight  the 
battles  of  liis  country:  “I,”  said  hs,  ‘‘will  see  to 
the  homilies,  till  Heaven  shall  restore  peace  to  our  ' 
wounded  land.” 

So  Gottreich  went  to  his  exercisej  as  a  common  ' 
soldier  ;  and,  whenever  he  had  opportunity,  used  his 
power  as  a  preacher  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his 
comrades.  He  closed  his  campaign  not  without  con-  i 
siderable  active  service,  though  somewhat  to  his  dis-  • 
appointment,  without  a  wound.  And  now,  as  peace  | 
again  brooded  over  the  rescued  country,  Gottreich  ' 
travelled  homeward  through  towns  and  villages  full  ' 
of  festivity,  rejoicing  in  all  he  saw  around  hiiii,  but  : 
knowing  that  few  were  so  happy  as  himself.  As  he 
pursued  his  way,  lie  delighted  himself  with  the  j 
thought  that  at  once  he  would  take  the  burden  of  his  , 
duties  from  his  lather's  mind,  and  the  hand  of  Justa  ! 
to  make  it  light  upon  his  own.  As  he  drew  nigh  his  . 
native  place,  and  saw  the  hills  that  rose  a  little  be¬ 
yond  Heim,  he  could  nut  avoid  musing  over  his  little 
manual  of  sweet  ‘‘  Recollections and  devised  some 
new  glowing  chapters  on  the  reunion  of  friend.^.  A  | 
gentle  thunder-storm  gathered  over  his  head,  and 
large  drops  fell  to  refrssh  the  thirsty  ground  ;  and  I 
the  well-known  peasantry,  as  he  passed  by,  rejoiced  \ 
at  once  in  the  welcome  showei  and  their  returning  j 
friend.  And  now  the  little  tower  of  Heim  seermd  to 
grow  up  out  of  the  earth  as  he  approached  ;  and,  as 
he  stepped  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  vale,  the  par¬ 
sonage  greeted  his  view, 4ind  all  its  windows  shone 
in  the  evening  glow.  At  each  he  looked  for  the  ex¬ 
pectant  Justa  ;  but  all  was  still  about  the  house.  As 
he  entered  and  found  the  lower  room*  empty,  a  slight 
noise  directed  his  aitention  to  liis  father's  chaiiiber; 
and  he  entered  softly  the  apartment  tilled  with  the 
splendor  of  the  evening  sky.  There  kneeled  Justa 
by  the  bed  of  his  father,  who  sat  looking  into  the 
heavens,  while  his  pale  wasted  countenance  gleamed 
strangely  in  the  rosy  light.  Gottreich  fell  upon  the 
old  man’s  bosom,  who  stretched  toward  him  his 
withered  yellow  hand,  and  said,  ‘‘  V’ou  have  come 
just  in  time,  my  son.” 

Justa  related,  in  few  words,  how  the  father  had 
overwrought  himself  in  attention  to  his  duties,  and 
had  been  now,  for  some  Jays,  half  sunk  in  lethargy ; 
seeming  to  take  no  more  interest  in  all  that  had  once 
been  dearest  to  him.  As  she  spoke,  the  old  m.in 
heard  not,  but  continued  gazing  upon  the  sun,  setting 
now  behind  clouds  of  crimson  and  gold  f^uddenly 
the  heavens  were  over-clouded  ;  a  dead  calm  lasted 
a  lew  minutes ;  then  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  ; 
the  lightning  streamed  through  the  chamber,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  among  the  hills.  It  seemed  that  the 
disturbance  had  aroused  the  dying  man  from  his  stu¬ 
por:  ‘‘1  hear,”  said  he,  ‘‘the  rain  again:  speak, 
children  ;  for  I  must  soon  go.”  The  heavens  dis 
charged  their  fulness,  and  all  life  throughout  the  vale 
seem  refreshed  by  the  shower,  us  the  sun  broke  forth 
again  and  changed  the  cloud-wrecks  of  the  storm 
into  shapes  and  hues  of  wondrous  beauty.  ”  .See,” 
said  the  enlivened  old  man,  pointing  to  the  sky — 

‘‘  See  the  glorious  work  of  God  \  And  now,  my  son, 
tell  me,  fur  my  last  comfort  here,  something  of  the 
goodness  and  loveliness  of  the  Almighty  <  >iie,  as  you 
told  us  in  your  homilies  in  the  spring.”  Gottreich 
wept  as  he  thought  that  the  little  manual  drawn  up 
for  his  own  use — the  “  Recollections  ol  the  Fairest 
Hoi.rs,  to  cheer  the  I>atest  Hours  of  IJfe” — must  be 
first  read  at  his  father’s  death-bed.  When  he  men¬ 
tioned  them,  the  old  man  said,  ‘‘  Hasten  and  bring 
them.”  And  so,  with  trembling  voic*,  Gottreich 
began  : 

”  Oh  think,  in  the  darksome  hour,  how  the  glory 
of  heaven  and  earth  once  filled  your  Imsoin  ! — how 
you  gazed  by  day  into  one  infinitude  of  beauty,  and 
by  night  into  another!  Put  away  the  unmeaning  n«»- 
lion  of  void  space,  and  snrrnund  yourself  again,  as  i 
a  middle  point,  with  the  fulness  and  glory  of  in-  j 
numerable  suns  and  worlds,  all  lull  of  life  and  love  I 
— splendor  with  splendor,  grandeur  with  grandeur  I 
mingling.  Soar,  spirit,  ages  alter  ages,  from  world  | 
to  world- -you  will  ever  be  in  the  bo.^om  of  the  mli  ! 
Hite  fulness,  in  no  peril  of  falling  into  a  dread  void  ;  I 
for  empty  space  is  only  between  the  worlds,  and  not  I 
around  them  all.  Oh  think,  in  the  darksome  hour,  i 
on  the  time  when  your  heart  burst  forth  in  rapturous  ' 
prayer  to  God ! — on  the  day  when  the  thought  of  the  . 
infinite,  the  eternal,  oper.ed  in  your  mind.” 

Here  the  old  man  folded  his  hands  in  silent  prajer.  | 
‘‘Have  yon  not  known  and  felt  present  the  Being 
whose  infinitude  is  not  only  of  power  and  wisdom,  i 
but  of  love  1  Remember  now  the  sweet  hours  ol 
childhood,  when  the  deep  blue  sky  of  day  and  the  | 
deep  blue  sky  of  night  opened  upon  you  hke  the  soft 


kind  eyes  of  a  preserving  angel  over  you.  And  think 
how  a  thousand  gentle  retleciions  of  the  eternal 
goodness,  from  heart  to  heart,  from  eye  to  eye,  of 
mankind,  have  played  around  you,  as  the  one  light 
plays  from  sun  to  sun,  from  w  orld  to  w  oild,  through 
all  the  universe. 

”  Gh  think,  in  the  darksome  hour,  how,  lu  the 
springtide,  the  grave  only  seemed  the  hori/ou  ol  a 
new  world,  and  how,  even  in  the  fulness  of  hte.  you 
could  think  of  better  things  after  death  Think  that 
your  life  is  ever  surrounded  with  the  uuiver--al  life  m 
which  birth  and  death  ar«  only  the  light,  uppermovt 
billow’s  of  an  unfathomabis  ocean.  Aud  can  you 
forget,  in  the  darksome  hour,  father,  how  gre.it  and 
good  men  have  lived  and  di«d  whose  path  vi>u  are 
now  following  1  See  the  great  spirits  of  the  human 
rac«  who  stand  on  their  mountain-towers,  w  iih  the 
storms  itf  life  about  and  below,  but  never  shove, 
them.  Recall'to  mind  the  enthroned  succession  ot 
sages  and  poets  who  have  illumined  and  inspired 
people  alter  people,  through  so  many  ages  ” 

‘‘  Speak  ol  our  Redeemer,”  said  the  father.  “  Ves  ; 
think,  in  the  darksome  hour,  of  Jesus  ('hrist.  Fate 
IS  holy,  and  death  is  holy  ;  for  he  has  shared  both 
with  us.  May  he  look  upon  yon,  iii  this  list  d, irk¬ 
some  hour,  and  show  you  ht.i  and  your  Father 

A  gentle  burst  of  thunder  rolle.j  among  the  clouds 
awhile,  and  then  the  sun  looked  out  ufiiin  in  mild 
beauty. 

‘‘And  think,  father,  how’  the  heart  can  love,  and 
how  many  millions  of  souls  may  live  m  love,  nour- 
i.shed  and  supported  by  one  heart-spring,  as  the  oak 
for  many  centuries,  out  of  one  root,  draws  hie  v,,|,  lor 
the  glories  of  five  hundred  spring-tides.” 

‘‘  Do  you  mean  me  I”  askad  tlie  father 
"  I  am  thinking  of  my  mother  loo,”  said  tin  t.xu  ; 
and  Justa  melted  in  tears  as  she  saw’  that  thoughts  ol 
love  could  so  overcome  the  bitterness  ol  death  ;  w  hile 
the  old  man,  musing  on  his  long-<lecea.sed  w  ife,  mur 
mured  .softly,  ‘‘  Meet  again  !” 

Suddenly,  the  clouds  were  arranged  in  two  dark 
mountain-peaks,  between  which  the  sun  looked  oui 
with  a  kind  fart  well  glance  upon  the  earth 

‘‘  What  a  glorious  countenance  !”  s.iid  the  dying 
man. 

“It  is  the  .setting  sun,  lather,”  said  t'lolfreich 
‘‘ Yes,  I  see  that  farr  again;  and  now — ’’said  the 
father,  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  departed  wife 
(iottreich  felt  unable  to  continue  his  ‘‘  Recollec¬ 
tions,”  and  go  on  to  descrilie  the  joys  of  re-union  upon 
earth,  which  he  had  penned  in  the  morning;  for  how 
could  he  speak  of  earthly  happiness  to  one  who, 
even  now,  was  gazing  into  a  higher  life  > 

‘‘  Father!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  marked  the  fixing 
gaze  of  the  dying  man,  ‘‘  how  are  you  now  I” 

‘‘  Yes,  I  am  thinking  so  and  so,”  the  old  man  kepi 
murmuring,  as  he  imagined  he  still  heard  his  son 
speaking.  ”  Wath  is  sweet,  and ’t  is  lovely  to  de 
part  in  Christ  ”  Still  he  seemed  drinking  in  the 
words  of  his  son,  and  enriching  his  departing  -onl 
with  all  the  joys  of  his  past  life,  as  from  time  to  rime 
he  whispered,  with  failing  breath,  ‘‘  All  good  till 
the  brightness  of  all  those  views  of  his  life  was  |»ai, 
not  in  darkness,  but  in  light,  as  in  his  soul  arose  the 
sun — ( lod.  As  the  sun  sank  down,  the  father  raised 
himself  from  his  pillow,  expanded  his  arms,  and  said, 
“Thera  are  three  beautiful  rainbows  over  the  seitinf; 
sun, — I  must  go.”  He  then  fell  back,  and  expired 
Whatever  living  men  may  say  of  death  as  a  sleep,  or 
annihilation  (both  words  without  meaning,)  those 
who  have  watched  by  the  dying,  and  heard  their  Inst 
breathing,  know  that  the  thoughts  of  the  last  hour 
are  rather  of  rising  unit  going  hmei. 

“  He  is  gone  !”  said  Gottreich,  weeping,  to  Fiista. 
who  w’ept  over  the  pale  form  ;  “  he  is  gone,  lull  ot 
holy  joys,  to  his  God  Let  us  not  weep  The  sun 
has  set  and  risen  at  once  ;  and  he  knows  now  that 
ths  same  light  makes  glorious  the  evenm^t;  and  the 
morning.”  ^ 

KiNonr.tot  — Men  must  be  led  to  their  duly,  not 
driven  to  it.  You  may  deter  them  Irom  doing  what 
is  criminal,  but  you  cannot  compel  them  to  do  what 
is  right ;  or,  if  the  right  thing  is  done  by  compulsion, 
the  will  will  have  been  wanting.  What  reason  would 
teach  us  to  conclude,  and  what  benevolence  would 
induce  us  to  hops  is,  in  these  instances,  abundantly 
proved  by  experience.  Men  are  easily  led  to  their 
duty.  Try  the  effect  of  good  and  hope  upon  the  man 
who  has  wrapt  him-self  in  the  coveriag  of  a  reckleis 
despair,  and  you  will  see  verified  the  apologue  of  the 
I  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  traveller.  His  heart  will 
open  like  a  Hower  that  clones  at  night,  and  expand- 
i  its  petals  to  the  morning  sun.  The  Vtter  parU  ot  his 
nature  will  be  put  lorth  like  the  tendrib  of  the  sea 
I  anemone,  when  it  feels  the  first  wave  of  the  returu- 
'  log  tide  upon  its  rock. 
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1.  I  <»  N  K  S  S  A  N  U  \V  H  K  I.  I*  >i  . 


THE  LION.-0«nc  lud«<l. 


Tli«*  lion  la  ramarkabi*  lor  ihi*  (liiltir‘K!i  «•!  ibf 
ol  lirannit — the  diHioiilty  ul  awak^iiin^  him — and  llh* 
wa.  t  ol  prra»-iicr  ol  iiiiiid  wliii-li  h**  dii^playa  if  Ik  !•<* 
Ml  awakaord.  It  la  lliia  peciiliariiv  m  Im  li  rnahU  a 
till'  UuahiiKn  of  Alrica  to  kerp  iIk  cmintry  tolerably 
flrar  of  lioua,  without  l■n^oulllerlll('  any  ^rrut  duiiirer 
III  their  exertiuna.  I>r  i'iiilip  haa  well  deM-rilied  it; 
“  The  woll  and  the  litter  Keiierally  retire  to  the  raveriia 
and  the  ravinea  of  the  iiiuiintainM,  but  iIk  lion  lanioat 
Haiially  found  in  the  open  plain,  and  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  the  Ibx-ka  of  antelopaa,  wliieh  invariably  aeek 
the  open  roiiniry,  and  whieli  manileat  a  kind  of  in- 
Htinrtive  averaion  to  plaoea  in  wliu-li  their  powerliil 
adversary  may  eprinit  opoti  them  auddenly  and  unex* 
pectedly 

It  haa  been  remarked  of  the  lion,  by  the  Biialiinen, 
that  he  generally  ktlla  and  devutira  hia  prey  in  the 
Illuming  at  Hunriae,  nr  at  aiinaet.  On  thia  aecount, 
when  they  intend  tt»  kill  lions,  they  generally  notice 
whar*- the  apring-bucka  are  grazing  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun  ;  and  by  obaerviiig,  ut  the  aame  time,  if  they 
appear  frightened  and  run  oil,  they  conclude  that  they 
have  been  attacked  by  the  lion  Marking  accurately 
the  spot  where  the  alarnf  took  place,  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and  the 
enemy  they  seek  is  supposed  to  be  fast  asleep,  they 
carefully  examine  the  ground,  and  linding  him  in  a 
state  of  unguarded  security,  they  lodge  a  poisoned 
arrow  in  his  breast  The  moment  the  lion  is  thus 
struck,  he  springs  Ironi  his  lair,  and  bounds  oh  us 
helpless  as  the  stricken  deer.  The  work  is  done  ; 
the  arrow  of  death  has  pierced  his  heart,  without  even 
breaking  the  slumbers  of  the  lioness  which  may  have 
been  lying  beside  him  ;  and  the  Bushman  knows 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  even  less  time, 
he  will  find  him  dead,  or  in  the  agonies  of  death.” 

We  have  thus  traced  the  African  lion  as  he  appears 
to  the  traveller  in  solitary  districts  of  that  imiiiense 
comment,  and  where  the  presence  of  man  may,  in 
some  sort,  be  considered  an  intrusion  upon  his  legilt- 
mate  empire.  But  the  lion  dues  not  contine  his 
range  to  the  desert  plains,  trusting  for  a  supply  of 
food  to  the  herds  of  antelopes  and  wild  asses,  which 
live  far  away  from  the  abodes  of  mankind.  In  the 
country  of  the  Namaaquas,  where  there  are  numherb 
of  Dutch  settlers,  he  ia  often  found  prowling  around 
the  herds  of  the  colonists.  Mr  Barrow  tells  an  in 
tereating  anecdote  of  the  sm-ape  ot  a  Hottentot  from 
a  lion,  which  pursed  him  from  a  pool  ol  water  where 
he  was  driving  his  cattle  to  drink,  to  an  aloe  tree,  in 
which  the  man  remained  twenty-four  hours,  while 
the  lion  laid  himsell  down  at  the  foot.  The  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  beast  was  at  length  worn  oat  by  his 
desire  to  drink  ;  and  in  his  temporary  absence  to 
satisfy  hia  thirst,  the  Hottentot  tied  to  his  home 
about  a  mile  oH.  The  lion,  however,  returned  to 
the  aloe  tree,  and  tracked  the  man  within  three  hun¬ 
dred  paces  of  his  house. 

Mr  Pringle,  who  had  extraordinary  opportunities 
of  observing  the  habits  of  the  half-civilized  natives  of 
Boutheru  Africa,  and  of  becoming  acquaintetl  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  wild  beasts  with  which 
that  part  of  the  world  abounds,  has  given  u.s  ii  very 
good  description  of  a  lion-hunt,  in  which  he  and  se¬ 
veral  of  his  countrymen,  all  somewhat  experienced 
in  such  adventures,  was  engaged.  Mr  Pringle  was 
a  settler  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony  ; 
and  in  182*2  was  residing  on  his  farm,  or  ”  location,” 
at  Uavian’a  River.  We  should  deprive  his  account 
of  a  lion-hunt  of  its  interest,  if  we  attempted  to  give 
It  in  any  other  than  his  own  words  i 


“  tine  night  a  lion,  that  had  previoubly  purloined  a 
few  sheep  out  of  my  kraal,  came  down  and  killed 
my  riding  horse  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  door 
ol  my  cabin  Knowing  that  the  lion,  when  he  docs 
not  carry  olfliis  prey,  usually  conceals  himself  in  the 
vicinity,  and  is  very  apt  to  b.*  dangerous  by  prowling 
about  the  place  in  search  of  more  game,  ]  rr.solved 
to  have  him  de.stroyed  or  dislodged  without  delay.  I 
therefore  scat  a  messeuijer  round  the  location,  to  in¬ 
vite  all  who  were  willing  to  as.siHt  in  the  enterprise, 
to  repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  as  speedily  as 
possible.  In  an  hour  every  man  ol  the  party  (with 
the  exception  ol  two  pluckless  fellows  who  were  kept 
at  home  by  the  women)  appeared  ready  mounted 
and  armed.  We  were  also  reenforced  liy  about  a 
dozen  of  the  ‘  Bssia.irH  ’  or  Miil.itto  Hottentots,  who 
resided  at  that  time  upon  our  territory  ns  tenants  or 
herdsmen — an  active  and  enterprising,  though  rather 
an  unsteady  race  of  men  Our  friend.s  the  Tarka 
boors,  many  of  whom  are  excellent  lion-hiiuter;, 
were  all  too  far  distant  to  assist  us — our  nearest  ncig/i- 
bor$  resided  at  leai-t  twenty  miles  from  the  location 
We  were,  therefore,  on  account  of  our  awn  inexpe¬ 
rience,  obligad  to  make  our  Hottentots  the  leaderb  of 
the  chase. 


‘‘The  first  point  was  to  track  the  lion  to  his  covert. 
This  was  eriected  by  a  few  of  the  Hottentots  on  foitt. 
Commencing  from  the  spot  where  the  horse  was 
killed,  they  followed  the  apoor”  through  the  grassand 
gravel  and  brushwood,  with  astonishing  ease  and  dex¬ 
terity,  where  an  inexperienced  eye  could  discern  nei¬ 
ther  footprint  nor  mark  of  any  kind — until,  at 
length,  we  fairly  tracked  him  into  a  large  Itoxrh,  or 
straggling  thicket  of  brushwood  and  evergreens,  about 
a  mile  distant. 


‘‘The  next  object  was  to  drive  him  out  of  this  re¬ 
treat,  in  order  to  attack  him  in  close  phalanx,  and 
with  more  safety  and  eflecl.  The  approved  mode  in 
such  cases  is  to  torment  him  with  dogs  till  he  ahaii- 
dons  his  covert,  and  stahds.it  hay  in  the  open  pl.xin 
The  whole  band  <d  hunters  then  march  forward  to¬ 
gether,  and  fire  deliberately  one  by  one.  If  he  does 
not  speedily  fall,  but  grows  angry  and  turns  upon  his 
enemies,  they  must  then  stiind  close  in  a  circle,  and 
turn  their  horses  rear-outward;  some  holding  them 
fast  by  the  bridles,  while  the  others  kneel  to  take  a 
steady  aim  at  the  lion  as  he  approaehes,  sometimes 
up  to  the  very  horses’  heels — couching  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  to  measure  the  distance  and  strength 
of  his  enemies.  This  is  the  moment  to  shoot  him 
fairly  in  the  forehead,  or  some  other  mortal  pait.  df 
they  continue  to  wound  him  inetlcctnally  till  he  waxes 
furious  and  desperate  ;  or  if  the  horses  startle  at  his 
terrific  roar,  grow  frantic  with  terror,  and  burst  loose, 
the  businea.s  becomes  rather  serious,  and  may  end  in 
mischief— especially  if  all  the  party  are  not  men  of 
courage,  coolness,  and  experience.  The  frontier 
Boors  are,  however,  generally  such  excellent  marks¬ 
men,  and  withal  so  cool  and  deliberate,  that  they  sel¬ 
dom  fail  to  shoot  him  dead  as  soon  as  they  get  within 
a  fair  distance. 


‘‘  In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not  manage  niat- 
!  tars  quite  so  scientifically.  The  Bastaards,  after  re-  i 
'  counting  to  us  all  these  and  other  sage  laws  of  lion  i 
hunting,  were  themselves  the  first  to  depart  from  j 
them.  Finding  that  the  few  indiflurent  hounds  w’e 
had  made  little  impression  on  the  enemy,  they  di¬ 
vided  themselvas  into  two  or  three  parties,  and  rode 
round  the  jungle,  firing  into  the  spot  where  the  dogs 
were  barking  round  him,  but  without  effect  At 


*  The  Hottentot  name  for  a  foot  mark. 


length,  after  aame  hours  apent  in  thus  beating  about 
the  bush,  the  t^cottinh  blood  of  some  of  my  eountry- 
men  began  to  get  impatient ;  and  three  of  them  an¬ 
nounced  their  determination  to  march  in  and  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den,  provided  three  oT  the  Bastaards 
(who  were  superior  marksmen)  would  support  them, 
and  follow  up  their  fire,  should  the  enemy  venture  to 
give  battle.  Accordingly,  in  they  went,  (in  spite  ol 
the  warnings  of  some  more  prudent  men  among  us) 
to  w’ithin  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the  spot  ulirre 
the  animal  lay  concealed  He  was  coimhed  among 
the  mots  of  a  large  evergreen  biish,  wiili  a  binaii 
spars  of  open  ground  on  one  side  of  it  ;  and  they 
fanned,  on  approueliiiig,  that  tlieysuw  him  dl^llnclly, 
lying  glaring  ut  them  from  under  the  foliage,  t'haig- 
iiig  the  Basiaanis  to  stand  firm  and  level  fair  ehould 
//ley  mis<,  iIk  S4>olli.'<li  i  liaiiipions  |ei  riy  together,  and 
striiek — not  the  lion,  as  it  alUwuid  proved,  bai  a 
great  bl(>ck  of  red  stone,  beyond  whieh  Ik  wus  aelii- 
ally  lying  Wlieilirr  any  ol  the  shot  grazed  him  is 
uncertain,  but,  with  no  other  warning  than  a  furious 
growl,  forth  he  bolted  from  the  bush.  Th*  pusilla¬ 
nimous  Bastaard.s,  in  place  of  now  pouring  in  iheir 
volley  upon  him,  instantly  turned,  and  tied  lieltei- 
skelter,  leaving  him  to  do  his  pleasure  upon  the  de¬ 
fenceless  Scots — who,  w’ilh  empty  guns,  were  tum¬ 
bling  over  each  other,  in  their  hurry  to  escape  the 
clutch  of  the  rampant  savage.  In  a  twinkling  he 
was  upon  them,  and  with  one  slroka  of  his  paw* 
dashed  the  nearest  to  the  ground.  The  scene  was 
terrific !  There  stood  the  liaii  with  his  foot  upon  Ins 
prostrate  foe,  looking  round  in  conscious  power  and 
pride  upon  the  bands  of  his  assailants — and  with  a 
port  the  most  noble  and  imposing  that  ran  be  con¬ 
ceived.  It  was  the  most  magnificent  thing  1  ever 
witnessed.  'I'lie  danger  of  our  fi  ieuds,  however,  ren¬ 
dered  it  at  the  moment  too  terrilde  to  enjoy  either  the 
grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  ol  the  picture.  We  ex¬ 
pected  every  instant  to  see  one  or  more  of  them  torn 
in  pieces;  nor,  though  the  rest  of  the  parly  were 
standing  within  fifty  paces  with  their  guns  cocked 
and  levelled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assistance.  One 
was  lying  under  the  lion’s  paw,  and  the  other  scram¬ 
bling  toward  us  in  such  u  way  as  to  intercept  our  aim 
at  him.  All  this  passed  far  mote  rapidly  than  I  have 
described  it.  But  luckily  the  i»on,  after  steadily  sur- 
veying  u.s  tor  a  tew  seconds,  seemed  willing  to  be 
quits  with  us  on  fair  lerma;  and  with  a  fortunate  for¬ 
bearance,  (for  which  he  met  with  an  ungrateful 
recompense,)  turned  calmly  away,  and  driving  the 
snarling  dogs  like  rats  from  among  his  heels,  bound¬ 
ed  over  the  adjoining  thicket  like  a  cat  over  a  foot¬ 
stool,  clearing  brakes  and  bushes  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high  as  readily  as  if  they  had  been  tufts  of  grass, 
and,  abandoning  the  jungle,  retreated  toward  Ihs 
moiiiitain.H. 

‘‘ After  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  rescued  com¬ 
rade,  (who  fortunately  had  sustained  no  other  injury 
than  a  slight  scratch  on  the  back,  and  a  severe  bruise 
in  the  ribs,  from  the  force  with  which  the  animal  had 
daslird  him  to  the  ground,)  we  renewed  the  chase 
w.th  Hottentots  and  homids  in  full  cry.  In  a  short 
lime  we  again  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  found 
him  standing  at  hay  under  an  old  mimosa  tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  mountain-stream,  which  we  had  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  Douglas  Water.  The  dogs 
were  barking  round,  but  afraid  to  l^proach  him,  for 
lie  was  now  beginning  to  growl  fiercely.aiid  to  brandish 
his  tail  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  was  meditating 
mischief  The  Hottentot.s,  by  taking  a  circuit  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  mountain,  crossed  the  stream  and 
look  a  position  on  the  lop  of  a  precipice  overlooking 
the  spot  where  he  stood.  Another  party  of  us  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  glen  ;  and 
placing  the  poor  fellow  thus  between  two  fires,  which 
confused  his  attention  and  prevented  his  retreat,  we 
kept  battering  away  at  him  till  he  fell,  unable  again 
to  grapple  with  us,  pierced  with  many  wounds. 

‘‘  He  proved  to  he  a  full  grown  lion  of  the  yellow 
variety,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age  He  measured 
nearly  twelve  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
His  foreleg  below  the  knee  was  ao  thick  that  I  could 
not  span  it  with  both  hands  ;  and  his  neck,  breas 
and  limbs  appeared,  when  the  skin  was  taken  off,  a 
complete  congeries  of  sinews.” 

We  have  ihua  contemplated  the  lion,  as  described 
by  intelligent  travellers  and  close  observers  ;  and  we 
have  seen  the  urgent  necessity  by  which  he  is  driven 
to  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  the  terrible 
powers  by  which  he  accomplishes  that  destruction. 
As  the  objects  of  his  appetite,  and  the  means  which 
he  employs  for  its  gratification  are  in  themselves 
upon  an  ample  scale,  and  thus  fill  the  mind  with  an 
idea  of  great  suffering,  inflicted  by  equal  ferocity,  ao 
do  we  feel  an  inatinctive  shuddering  in  reading  of 
herds  put  to  flight— of  some  one  trembling  victim 
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borB«  eflf  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  beast  in  hia  lair 
— K>f  man  even  anddenly  deprived  ot  existence  by  liia 
desperate  onset.  Yet  the  same  power  and  the  same 
ferocity  are  constantly  displayed  hefore  our  eyes, 
though  upon  a  smaller  scale.  The  cat  which  springs 
upon  the  mouse  is  as  formidable  iu  its  ability  to  in¬ 
jure,  within  its  peculiar  range,  as  the  lion  which  car¬ 
ries  away  the  antelope  frotn  his  companions. 

The  lion  principally  lives  in  the  plains,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  found  where  there  are  large  herds  of  wild  ante¬ 
lopes  and  quaggas  feeding  together,  in  that  fe||ow.-<hip 
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net-work  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fart,  that  the  Isl- 
ands  in  the  racitic  have,  fur  the  last  centurv,  been 
gradually  joining  together,  by  coral  bridges ;  and 
some  sensible  seamen  think  that  many  hundred  years 
will  not  elapse,  before  tliey  torm  one  entire  conti¬ 
nent. 

Ja.aiKs.  Prodigious!  to  think  of  an  insert's  build. 
ing  continents ! 

.\sp»  ATHKK  K»;i.i\.  Tiur,  it  i.s  an  a-.ioni-lung 
idea  ;  and  we  may  well  a.sk,  whut  run  hide  bo\  do 
by  industry  and  paiieiire,  it  sn''h  a  sin  ill  rrealiire  is 


juveudr  publication  The  hues,  instead  ol  being  !  •■""»»i(ded  among  i',  decays  there,  and 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ;  lornis  a  soil.  It  a  bird,  tl*  mg  over  the  i.sl.iud-4,  *>  nh  a 

placed  closely  together,  will  generally  hr  set  a  hille  ^ 


which  is  rharacterislic  ol  each  species.  Toalllhese  will  appear  once  a  lortnighi,  instead  ol  once  a  Wiek,||j,«  coral  iii.si'Ci,  c.in  in  f<  w  cenliines  lay  a  broad 
animals  he  is  an  object  of  unceasing  dread.  It  is  as  heretofore  Kach  number  will  contain  sixteen  '  and  sure  foundation  for  kingdoms,  slates  and  em 
supposad  by  the  agitation  which  oxen  di-splay  when  pages  instead  of  eight,  iu.-.lead  1 1  being  prinii  <1  wnii '  ’ 

a  lion  is  near  them  that  lliev  can  scent  him  at  a  con-  i,  ,  i  i  .  n  .  i  i  .  .Ixmcs  But  how  can  coral  comie.  i  these  isl  nids  ’ 

a  non  IB  Iiyai  til  iii  iiibi  iii  x  '  i  i  ihir/ec  type,  wliicli  is  too  small  to  he  pleading  to ;  .  r.  ti  .  »  i  i 

aiderabic  distance.  Whatever  maybe  his  physical  _  ,,  i  i  ii  i  1  '•R'NnrxrnsR  Fkmx  1  he  rei  fs,  bran,  hiii:- out  in 

strength,  llierelore,  and  we  know  that  it  is  proJigion.s,  chi.'l  ‘en,  it  will  be  printed  with  a  new  and  handsome  i  every  .lireciinn,  approach  nearer  iiiid  nearer  i..  the 
It  IS  evident  that  he  could  ool  accomplish  his  pnrpo-  Hour^tuis,  which  is  larger  and  heii.-r  adapted  to  a  snrlure  ot  the  water  The  seaweed,  us  it  tiouis 
8.*a  by  strength  alone.  The  instinctive  fear  of  the  juvenile  publication  The  hues,  instead  ol  being  !  Rets  eniamded  among  i',  decays  there,  and 

creatures  noon  which  be  preys  would  be  constantly  .  .  ■  .  .  n  hi  .  i  ..i  !  forms  a  soil.  It  a  liird,  fir  mg  over  the  ishiud-.,  *.  nIi  a 

i.Ico  .c"io„,  Him  km„  .,sl,l  „.H  ,rul.  '  '"'I-  ...d  m  In.  ni.mih.  .  b.m--  Co  ,1,..,,  ,l  h..  ».v.  .1 

scent  ;  and  they  would  remove  to  some  distant  part  apart, /cudri/,  as  ih^  print-rs  say  ;  and  this,  as  I  slate  ^  mkes  root  in  the  si'a-wecd,  and  liecomes  a  vegetable, 
before  the  destroyer  could  reach  them  'I’he  lion,  too,  for  the  information  ol  my  young  friends,  mean.-.,  that  j  a  shrub,  or  a  ir-e.  In  ihi-'  manner,  islands  scai.  ely 
as  well  as  the  tiger,  and  others  of  the  same  specie^  between  the  lines  of  type  are  ms.  rud  thin  strips  ol  1  '‘f  each  other.  b.  ,  »me  one  ;  and  jf  •»  1"'^ 

seldom  runs  lie  either  walks  or  creeps,  or,  for  a  ,  ,  ,  continent  is  formed,  exiea.hu!'  Irom  New-Zcaland 

short  distance,  advances  rapidly  by  great  bounds,  it  This  will  give  each  an  open,  elegant  aspei  t,  yandwirh  l«lands,  we  may  ili.ink  the  coral  in¬ 

is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  st  ize  his  prey  by  more  like  a  book,  and  less  like  a  newspaper.  'I'hese  iject  and  the  birds,  for  having  don.-  the  masonry  so 
stealth  ;  that  he  is  not  fitted  lor  an  open  attack,  and  changes,  with  rej»ard  to  frequency  of  piihlicHtion  and  [  well. 

that  his  character  is  necessar.ly  that  of  power  muted  determined  upon  m  accrdance  ;  .  slrange  ihonght ;  u  .s  so  grand 

to  con»id«*rable  wanness  III  Its  /  i  i  ■  **  inaK»*9  my  ht*ad  itiddy.  thi  inis  r«niiiirnt  iherr 

Every  one,  almost,  is  familiar  with  the  roar  of  ilie  advice  ol  my  raspected  triead,  Mrs.  I-,  li.  j  ^|||  empirws,  and  kinifdoiiis,  and  itreat  ritien,  and 

lion.  It  is  a  sound  of  terror,  and  produces  un  ap-  Sigourney.  A  ronli.fencc  is  entertained  lliat  they  l  churches  and  palaces  will  be  built  there  ;  and  iliere 
palling  effect.  It  is  said  by  travellers  that  it  some-  will  be  ph*  asmg  to  IriemU  and  readers  mg.  neral.  As  i  '^*1'  «enate-honses  for  ‘b-ir  great  pleaders,  and 
limes  resembles  the  sound  which  is  heard  at  the  mo-  v-  i  .....  ..  i  i  i  gymnasia  lor  their  boys — and  all,  all  w  ill  owe  us  be- 

..f  nn  B»rltw.ni.kp  -  »n,l  ll.i.t  I.o  .1.-  «  ^'a*"*"*  "Ot  a  JOUmal  III  W  hicll  .  ,  ,  . 


before  the  destroyer  could  reach  them 


lion,  too. 


as  well  as  the  tiger,  and  others  of  the  same  species,  between  the  liaes  of  type  are  inserted  thin  strips  of 
seldom  runs  lie  either  walks  or  creeps,  or,  for  a  .  ,  ,  , 

short  distance,  advances  rapidly  by  great  bounds,  it  '•■‘ch  an  open,  elegant  aspect. 


palling  effect.  It  is  said  by  travellers  that  it  some- 
times  resembles  the  sound  which  is  heard  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  an  enrihquake  ;  and  that  he  produces  this 


sxtraordinary  effect  by  laying  his  head  upon  the  tlie  lalesU  nc ws  is  puhli?hed,  it  will  be  quite  as  .igreea- 
ground  and  uttering  a  half  stifled  growl,  by  which  hie  to  receive  it  once  a  fortnight  as  once  a  week. 


will  be  senate-houses  for  llieir  great  pleaders,  and 
gymnasia  for  their  boys — and  all,  all  w  ill  owe  us  be- 
gmniii|^  to  the  little  coral  insect. 

t  •NT.tfiio  X  I HVH  Kki.ix.  Vcs,  mv  di'af  child,  creat 
etlecLs  Ireqiieiitly  have  e.xcet  diiigly  small  causes; 


means  the  noise  is  conveyed  along  tlie  earth.  The  ij  he  cou.sidered,  too,  that  by  this  arrangement, « 
instant  this  roar  is  heard  by  the  animals  who  are  re-  ,  ,  ,  ■ 

posing  in  the  plains,  they  Klart  up  with  alarm  ;  they  ‘’‘>“'^‘d*  r«*hlr  sum  in  postage  will  be  saved  by  s.ib 


Lent  be  considered,  too,  that  by  tius  arrangement,  a  ''y 

achieve  wonders.  Let  tins  idea  impress  upon 


fly  in  all  directions  ;  they  ruah  into  the  very  danger  scribers  in  the  country. 

which  they  seek  to  avoid.  \o  change  will  be  made  in  the  term.,  on  which  "  "  "J’’’  ”  "‘-'"'’'7^  T 

Everyone  must  have  observed  what  are  iisnally  ,  ,  .  i-  .  .  ,  sect,  he  i-an  make  -a  continent  of  knowledge,  il  he 

called  the  whisker*  on  a  cat’s  upper  lip  The  use  of  I'uhhshed  ;  because  the  siiiie  j^^e  time,  and  work  bard  enough,  ran  he  not  »  Hy 

these  in  a  state  of  nature  is  very  iniporlaiit  They  quantity  of  reading  w’ill  continue  to  he  given;  and  the  way,  grandfather,  how  do  we  know  that  North 

are  organs  of  touch  The  slightest  contact  of  these  the  appearance  ol  the  paper  will  he  very  much  im-  and  South  America  is  not  a  huge  liridge,  hmli  on 

whiskers  with  any  surrounding  object  is  thus  felt  „r,,vp,i  coral  piers  ?  Perhaps  these  iiidnstriuii.s  little  crea- 

luost  distinctly  by  the  animal,  nithoiigli  the  hairs  are  *  litres  had  been  working  lor  centuries  on  llie  !M«w 

themselves  insensible  They  stand  out  on  eaeh  side.  By  the  luxt  steamer,  expected  to  arrive  from  Kng-  World,  belore  (Tiri  .lopher  (hdiiinbiis  ilioiighi  ol  »ail- 

in  ihs  lion,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  cuinmon  eat,  so  that*  land,  I  shall  receive  a  number  of  the  best  new  books  •‘*2  *’*  search  ol  it. 

from  point  to  point,  ihex’ are  equal  to  the  w’idth  of  j  „  •  r  ,i  l-  ,i  .i  «  t.»H.XNnr.xTHr.K  cv.i.ix.  Perhai>»  »o.  Almighty 

th«  animal’s  bSdy.  If  we  imagine,  therefore,  a  lion  '**  voui.g.  from  among  these  the  constantly  carrying  on  immense  works, 

stealing  thimigh  a  covert  of  wood  in  an  imperfect  will  he  chosen,  and  its  pnblicalion  com-  by  means  of  the  most  in.-‘ignilicani  agents  ;  wliih- we, 

light,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  use  of  these  long  hairs,  menced.  Something  very  charming  may  be  r  xpect-  poor  short-sighted  mortals,  are  not  aware  ot  the  inag- 

They  indicate  to  him,  through  the  nicest  feeling,  ed.  The  next  nninher  will  lie  issued  on  the  ‘2'ilh  day  uificent  design,  till  w«  see  u  done. 


yoiir  mind,  how  much  cun  he  done  by  industry  and 
unwearied  perseverence. 

James.  If  a  l>oy’s  nienwiry  is  as  weak  as  a  coii.l  in¬ 
sect,  he  r-an  make  -a  continent  ot  knowledge,  il  he 


most  distinctly  by  the  animal,  nithoiigli  the  hairs  are 
themselves  insensible  They  stand  out  on  each  side. 


proved. 

Hy  the  nrxl  steamer,  expected  to  arrive  from  Kng- 


in  ihs  lion,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  cuinmon  cat,  so  that*  land,  I  shall  receive  a  number  of  the  liesi  new  books  ' 


from  point  to  point.  ih.ej.  are  equal  to  the  width  of  and  magazines  for  the  young. 
tli«  aniiutil  s  body.  If  we  iiiiagiae,  tnerelore,  a  lion 


From  amon4f  ihrst  ilie 


stealing  thimigh  a  covert  of  wood  in  an  imperfect  most  interesting  will  he  chosen,  and  its  pnbhealion  coin- 
light,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  use  of  these  long  hairs,  menced.  Something  very  charming  may  be  r  xper  t- 


any  obstacle  which  may  present  itself  to  the  pas-age  pvbrnary  next.  Meantime  we  hope  kind  friends  VJeographv  the 

of  his  body;  they  prevent  the  ru.-lle  ot  boughs  and  .  r  .  .  other  day,  that  the  houses  in  M  Angiuiiiie  were  al- 


of  his  body  ;  they  prevent  the  ru.-lle  of  boughs  and  ,,  ■  i  r  i  ■ 

leaves,  which  would  give  warning  to  his  prey  if  he  f'end  in  hosts  of  snhsr^iher^ 
were  to- attempt  to  pass  through  too  close  a  hii.sh  ; 

and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the  soft  cushions  of  his  CORAL  •EEl 

feet  they  enable  htm  to  move  toward  his  v.ctin.  with  ffrandfalher  Felix.  Captain  Bradford  has 

a  st.llne^  greater  even  than  that  of  the  snake,  who  ■  been  down  to  the  vessel 

creeps  along  the  grass,  and  not  perceived  till  he  has  ,„„k_see  t 

coiled  round  his  prey. 


other  day,  that  the  houses  in  Si.  Angiuiiiie  wer<-  al¬ 
most  entirely  built  of  stone,  liirmed  fiy  the  concretion 
of  seii-she||s.  To  another  little  animal,  then,  it 
seems,  we  owe  beantifiil  and  strong  materials  lor  our 
dwellings 

(iRA.NDKvTHRR  Kei.ix.  Ve*.  I  flippose  the  hitle  In¬ 
dian  beys,  in  Florida,  four  or  live  hundred  years  ago. 


to  meet  him.  Only  look-see  what  a  heaiiliful  coral  to  pick  up  their’ 


branch  he  has  given  me. 


savage  dinner,  little  thought  tliat  the  cockles  they 


Mountains— There  are  I io  ridoes  of  mountains  ‘^Rani-kathek  Femx.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  raw  tumbling  ahoni  in  ibe  sand,  would  ever  become 
more  than  I.OUU  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea  and  largest  pieces  1  ever  saw  No  wonder  po  none,  and  form  a  part  of  finer  houses  than  they  ever 

1-00  from  .'i.dUU  to  lU.OKj,  many  of  them  exten-  ‘^ve  imagined  that  the  sea-nymphs  had  chrysta  heard  or  dreamed  of. 


palaces,  supported  hy  coral  pillars,  and  the  vaulted 


stve  ridges.  ‘  |  palaces,  supported  hy  coral  pillars,  and  the  vaulted  James.  It  makes  me  laugh,  to  think  of  ths  hitl* 

Mont  Blanc  is  14..^40  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Oe-  ‘  “Y'  .  .  i  *«Hows,  who  lived  so  many  ceniuriea  since  1  do  not 

nevd,  and  this  is  1,2.T3  feet  above  the  level  «f  the  sea.  j  know  what  is  the  reason,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  it  in 

Sukanda,  in  the  liimalayas  is  2'>  .'>00  •  and  V®**  1“'“  KOing  to  say,  that  I  do  not  understand  very  old  lime,  they  were  all  men,  and  no  bbys.  There 

Dhawalagiri,  in  the  same  chain  ’is  27  (hjIj  fcc’t  and  ‘»f  poetry  ;  bnt  ever  since  you  talked  to  me  is  something  so  queer  in  thinking  ol  a  Koinau  boy, 

visible  above  2.'>0  miles  Nineteen  of  lliese  mountains  ?"y-  of  •*  Grecian  boy  •  When  the  lillle  urchins  con  e  lo 


Dhawalagiri,  in  the  same  chain,  is  27,(hju  feet,  and 

visible  above  2.'>0  miles.  Nineteen  of  these  mountains  ,,  in.  i.  .  i  .i  c  -  .  .  i  ■  i  i  ,  l  i 

are  higher  than  Chimborazo  thing  I  will  notice  and  try  to  learn  something  from  my  mind,  1  always  picture  them  willi-hiige  iron  hel- 

A  village  in  the  Himalayas  is  14  700  feet  high  objects  around  me.  I  do  not  think  my  brain  mets,  and  heavy  mail  clapped  light  around  iheir 

The  goals  produce  the  wool  for  shaw’is  At  1-3  fajO  would  ever  have  inngiued  such  beings  as  sea-nymphs,  knees.  But,  speaking  of  sea  shells,  it  seems  to  me, 

feet,  beds  of  fossil  are  found.  At  20  OOO  feet  there  is  *“  ‘'*‘^**  hou-ses  ;  or  little  tiny,  lainikiu  fai-  there  ar*  thousands  of  beautiful  things  m  the  ocean, 

perpetual  snow.  They  have  been  ascended  lf»  -  bottom  of  a  Canterbury  bell— or  I  have  seen  sea  weed  in  the  sliape  of  a  great  many 

(Xio  feet.  ’  ‘hat  more  commodious  palace,  the  Hock  Columbine,  different  leaves,  and  all  exceedingly  pretty.  It  is 

^ .  with  its  five  distinct  apartments,  so  beautifully  lined  strange  such  handsome  things  should  be  growing  far, 

A  Lesson  oe  Humanity. — Know  that  the  great  "'‘‘h  y^'Huw  ;  but  since  other  people  have  fancied  I  far  down  in  the  cold  wav«,  never  i-eeing  a  glimpse  of 


my  mind,  1  always  picture  them  wtlli-kiige  iron  hel- 


A  Lesson  oe  Humanity  — Know  that  the  great  '^*‘h  V^'how  ;  but  since  other  people  hav 
t  to  love  your  enemy  consists  in  never  losing  sight  •h''"'  ‘‘>r  me,  1  ilunk  the  idea  is  pretty  e 


1  the  sun,  nr  feeling  a  touch  ol  the  pure  air. 


of  man  in  him.  Humanity  ha.s  power  aver  all  that  harm,  if  xve  remember  that  there  is  the  sponge  too,  which  grows  on  the  rocks,  in 

is  human  :  the  most  inhuman  still  remains  man,  and  '  things  are  hul  fables.  But,  Crandfalher,  what }  such  abundance.  I  should  like  to  be  in  a  vessel  when  it 

never  can  throw  off  all  taste  for  what  becomes  a  I  cuts  through  a  whole  island  of  this  springy  substance. 


man. — [Lavater. 

An  Old  Fowl. — A  gentleman  attempting  to  carve 


fancifully  supposed  pillars  to  sea-palaces  Y  Do  the  Grandeather  Felix  Your  sister  would  call  it  a 
fishes  make  them,  or  do  they  grow  like  trees'!  rca-carpet,  I  suppose  ;  spread  far  the  water  nymphs 

Grande ATHKR  Felix.  There  has  been  a  good  to  dance  on — but  I  believe  yon  are  mistaken  in  think- 
al  of  doubt  and  dispute  upon  the  subject.  For  a  ing  it  grows.  That  too,  ia  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
ag  time  they  were  supposed  to  grow  like  vegeta-  inaects,  and  fastened  to  the  rocks  for  aectirity.  A 


a  fowl  which  had  been  roasted  for  his  dinner,  finding  deal  of  doubt  and  dispute  upon  the  subject.  For  a  ing  it  grows.  That  too,  ia  suppooed  to  be  formed  by 
considerablo  difficulty  in  separating  its  joints,  ex-  long  time  they  were  supposed  to  grow  like  vegeta-  inaects,  and  fastened  to  the  rocks  for  security.  A 
claimed  against  the  cheat  who  sold  him  an  old  hen  hies;  but  it  is  now  the  universal  belief,  that  they  are  thousand  wonderful  thioga  come  to  my  mind,  coa- 
for  a  chicken:  **  My  dear,”  Raid  the  enraged  man’s  formed  of  little  cells,  which  the  coralinsect  builds  for  ceming  the  variety  of  animala,  which  inhabit  the 
wife,  **  don’t  talk  so  about  the  aged  and  respectable  itself,  in  the  same  way  that  bees  form  their  honey-  mighty  deep ;  but  it  ia  lime  to  prepare  your  lesson 

Mr.  B— - ,  he  planted  the  first  hill  of  corn  that  was  comb.  The  ocean  is  full  of  it.  Divers  spread  large  aow.  The  ffrat  time  you  double  your  Latin  lesson, 

planted  in  C - ^ — .”  **  I  knf>w  it,”  said  the  husband,  seines  under  water,  and  then  go  down,  and  break  it  of  your  own  accord,  1  will  ifll  you  every  thing  1 

"  and  ahould  think  this  ben  scratched  it  up.”  from  the  rocks,  that  it  may  become  entangled  in  the  know  about  the  aea,  and  the  things  which  it  contains. 


THE  ;EW  or  HAMAH :  An  Eastern  Story. 


SIB  WALTER  SOOTT  I  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON 
CHARLES. 

“  I  canout  too  mach  imprea  upon  your  mind,  lliat 
/ubor  IS  (he  condidon  which  God  has  imposed  on  us 
in  every  station  of  life  There  is  nothing  worth 
having,  that  can  be  had  without  it,  from  (he  bread 
which  (he  peasant  wins  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
to  the  sports  by  w  hich  the  rich  man  must  get  rid  ol 
his  ennui  The  ouly  difference  betwixt  them  is,  (hat 
the  pour  mail  labors  to  his  appetite — the  rich  man  to 
get  an  appetite  to  hia  dinner.  As  for  know  ledge,  it 
can  no  more  be  planted  in  the  human  mind  without 
labor,  than  the  field  of  wht-at  can  be  produced  with¬ 
out  (lie  previous  use  ot  the  plough  There  is  indeed, 
this  diHerem  e,  that  chance  or  circiimslMnces  may  so 
cause  It,  that  another  shall  reap  what  the  farmer 
Sows ;  but  no  man  can  be  deprived,  whether  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  rnuifurtune,  of  the  ffuits  of  hia  own  studies; 
and  the  liberal  and  extended  aci^uisitiona  of  Knowl¬ 
edge  which  he  makes,  are  ail  fur  his  own  use.  I^- 
bor,  my  dear  boy,  therefore,  and  improve  the  time. 
In  youth  our  steps  are  light,  and  are  ductile,  and 
knowledge  is  easily  laid  up.  Kut  if  we  neglect  our 
spring,  our  summer  will  be  uselesa  and  contemptible, 
our  harvest  will  be  chsH,  and  ilie  winter  ol  old  age 
uurespected  and  desolate.” 

Again:  “read,  my  dear  t'karles,  read,  and  read 
that  which  is  useful.  Man  differs  from  birds  and 
beasts,  only  because  he  has  acquired  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  swallow  builds  the  same  nest  which  its 
lather  and  mother  built  ;  and  the  sparrow  does  not 
improve  by  the  experience  of  its  parents.  The  sou 
of  the  learned  pig,  if  it  had  one,  would  be  a  mere 
brute,  only  lit  to  make  baooii  of.  It  in  not  so  with 
the  human  race  <  mr  ancestors  lodged  in  caves  and 
wigwams,  w’here  we  construct  palaces  for  the  rich, 
and  comfortable  dwellings  fur  the  pour  ;  and  why  is 
this,  but  because  our  eye  ia  enabled  to  look  upon  the 
past,  to  improve  upon  our  ancestors’  improvsmeiitn, 
and  to  avoid  their  errom.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
studying  history,  and  comparing  it  with  passingevciits 

INTERESTINa  ASTSONOMIOAL  FACTS. 

The  quantity  of  solar  light  received  at  the  planet 
Uranus,  is  Jiiu  times  leas  than  that  of  the  earth. 

To  an  inhabitant  ol  Mercury  the  sun  appears  seven 
times  larger  than  it  does  to  us. 

If  the  degree  of  heat  upon  the  dilUrent  planets  is  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  (he  Sun,  the  average 
temperature  of  Mercury  will  be  .TtJ  degrees,  121  de¬ 
grees  above  boiling  water;  that  of  Uranus,  122  de¬ 
grees  below  (he  freezing  poiut. 

Mercury's  density  is  equal  to  that  of  lead,  lieing  the 
densest  planet  in  the  system;  Saturn  the  rarest,  has 
very  nearly  the  density  of  cork 

It  would  take  Uranus  nearly  fifteen  years  to  fall  to 
the  sun,  if  left  to  the  force  of  gravity  alone. 

Shroeter  estimated  a  mountain  upon  \>uus  to  be 
nearly  22  ihilea  iii  height. 

A  locomotive,  moving  without  intermission  at  the 
rate  ol  20  miles  (ler  hour,  would  l>e  .'^i42  years  iii  tra¬ 
versing  the  distance  between  our  Karth  and  the  8iin. 

Mercury’s  rate  of  luotioii  in  ils  orbit,  is  .10  miles 
per  second,  a  velocity  two  hundred  times  greater  than 
that  of  a  cannon  ball,  when  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon 

A  body  that  weighs  one  pound  upon  the  Karth, 
would  weigh  twenty-seven  and  a  half  pounds  if  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  Sun ;  and  an  ordinary  sized  man  would 
there  weigh  four  thousand  pounds. 

Had  a  steam  carriage  set  out  from  our  Earth,  at  its 
creation,  moving  at  the  rate  of  26  miles  an  hour,  it 
would  still  require  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  to  reach  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 

Were  the  ^iin’a  centre  placed  over  the  Karth,  it 
would  entirely  till  the  Moon’s  orbit  and  extend  2ii0,> 
tiuo  miles  beyond  in  every  direction.  The  Sun  is  five' 
hundred  and  forty-live  times  larger  than  all  (he  plan¬ 
etary  bodies  belonging  to  the  solar  system,  taken  to¬ 
gether 

To  an  inhabitant  upon  the  Moon  the  Earth  appears 
thirteen  times  larj^er  than  the  Moon  does  to  us. 

The  distance  ol  the  fixed  stars  cannot  be  so  small 
as  lV,2UU,iii)o,uoo,OOU  of  mtles.  It  muat  have  taken 
the  light  of  some  of  the  stares  thousand  years  to  reach 
the  Earth. 

A  Nice  Uwtinctio'i  — It  once  happened  to  me  to 
be  present  in  a  school  where  the  master  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  a  rebellious  pupil :  ”  At  your  age,  and  with 
your  abilities,  you  ought  to  be  a  pattern  to  the  other 
boys,  instsad  ol  which  i  am  obliged  to  make  an 
example  of  you ;  ”  and  thereupon  he  thrashed  him 
soundly.  • 


Un^e  upon  a  time  there  “lived  in  Hamah  a  certain 
Turk,  called  Mustapha,  who,  having  accumulatsd  ' 
some  wealth,  by  carrying  on  a  trade  in  goat’s  hair, 
determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His 
family  consisted  of  hia  wife  and  two  slaves  ;  and,  as 
the  lady  insisted  upon  nut  being  left  behind,  the  good 
man  resolved  to  sell  off  his  stock  of  goat's  hair,  to 
take  all  his  household  with  him,  and  to  shut  up  his 
house  until  his  return.  I'lie  only  difiiciilty  (hat  pre¬ 
sented  Itself  was  what  to  do  with  his  money.  He  did 
not  like  to  run  the  risk  id  being  robbed  of  it  on  his  , 
journey  through  (he  Desert  ;  he  did  not  like  to  leave 
It  in  an  empty  house,  and  there  were  not  any  of  his 
friends  to  whom  he  wished  to  trust  (he  secret  of  his 
,  wealth  After  much  deliberation,  he  placed  it  in 
'  separate  parcels  at  the  bottom  of  live  large  earthen  | 
jars,  which  he  then  filled  with  butter,  and  on  his  de-  ! 

'  parture  sent  them  to  (he  house  of  one  of  hts  neigh-  ‘ 

;  bora,  H  Jew  named  Moiisa.to  keep  till  his  return,  tell-  ' 
ing  him  that  it  was  a  stock  which  he  had  laid  in  fur 
winter  consumption  The  Jew,  however,  from  the 
weight  of  the  jars  and  other  circumstances,  suspected 
that  they  contained  something  more  valuable  ;  and  as 
,  soon  as  Mustapha  was  fairly  on  his  way  to  Damascus 
I  to  join  the  caravan,  hr  ventured  to  open  them  ;  when 
;  finding  his  expectations  realized,  he  took  out  the  gold 
and  filled  them  up  again  with  butter,  so  carefully  that 
I  nobiMiy  could  (ell  that  they  had  been  disturbed.  Thu 
!  pour  Turk,  on  hia  return  from  the  pilgrimage,  soon  i 
:  found  nut  the  trick  that  his  neighbor  had  practised  ; 

I  upon  him  ;  but  as  all  the  jars  were  exactly  in  the  ^ 

I  same  apparent  state  as  when  he  left  them,  and  as 
'  (here  was  no  evidence  as  to  the  contents,  it  was  plain 
!  (hat  lie  could  gam  no  redress  from  the  law.  He 
I  therefore  set  about  to  devise  ssnie  other  way  of  pun-  i 
!  ishing  the  Jew,  and  of  recovering,  if  possible,  his  pro-  ^ 
j  perty  ;  and  in  (he  mean  time  he  did  not  communicate  i 
I  ins  loss  to  any  person  but  his  W'lfe,  and  en|nined  on 
her  the  strictest  secresy.  i 

Alter  long  consideration,  a  plan  suggested  itself.  | 
In  one  Ilf  his  visits  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Homs, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  ol  going  to  sell  his  goat’s  : 
hair  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Mashlakhs,  for  which 
that  place  is  famous,  he  fell  in  with  a  group  of  (fyp-  ; 
sies,  who  hid  with  them  an  Ape  of  extraordinary  sa¬ 
gacity.  He  prevailed  on  them  to  sell  him  (his  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and,  conveying  it  privately  to  his  hous«  at  Ha- 
i  mah,  .shut  it  up  in  a  room  t«  which  no  one  but  him-  j 
self  had  access.  He  then  went  to  the  Kazar,  and 
bought  one  of  the  dark  scanty  robes  and  the  small 
cap  with  a  speckled  handkerchief  tied  closely  round  | 
it,  which  IS  the  prescribed  costume  of  the  Jews  i 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire.  This  dress  he  took  j 
I  care  invariably  to  put  on  whenever  he  went  to  visit  i 
his  ape  ;  and  as  he  always  carried  him  his  meals,  and  ' 
indeed  never  allowed  any  other  person  to  see  him,  1 
the  animal  became  e.xtremely  attached  to  him,  jump-  j 
ing  on  his  neck  and  hiigf^ig  and  caressing  him,  as  i 
I  soon  a.s  he  entered  the  room. 

About  this  time,  as  he  w’as  walking  along  the 
I  streets  one  day  he  met  a  lad,  the  son  of  the  Jew, 
j  Moiisa,  and  having  enticed  him  into  his  house  by  the 
{  promise  of  some  tigs,  he  shut  him  up  a  close  prisoner 
I  111  a  detached  apartment  in  his  garden,  at  such  a  dis- 
I  (ance  from  the  street  and  from  the  other  houses  in 
;  the  town  that  the  boy  could  not  discover  to  any  on* 

:  (he  place  of  his  conlinenient.  The  Jew,  after  several 
j  days'  search,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  tidings  of 
I  him,  concluded  that  he  had  either  been  drowned,  or 
:  had  strayed  out  of  the  town  and  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  wandering  Bedouins ;  and  as  he  was  the  | 
only  child,  fell  into  adespairing  state  ;  till  at  length  he  | 
heard  by  accident,  that  just  about  the  time  the  boy  ^ 
^  was  missing,  he  had  been  seen  walking  with  Hadge  | 
I  Mustapha.  The  truth  in.stantly  Hashed  upon  his  mind,  I 
and  he  recognised  in  the  loss  of  his  non  some  strata-  | 
^geni  which  the  Turk  had  planned  in  revenge  for  the  j 
sHdir  of  (he  butter-jars,  lie  immediately  summoned  i 
'  him  before  the  Cadi,  or  judge — accused  him  of  having  | 
the  boy  in  hu  possession,  and  insisted  on  his  imme-  j 
diately  restoring  him.  Mustapha  at  first  strongly  ' 
denied  the  fact ;  but  when  one  of  the  w'ltnesses  posi-  j 
tively  declared  that  he  saw  (he  boy  go  into  his  house,  < 
and  when  the  Cadi  was  about  to  pronounce  his  de-  i 
'  cree,  that  he  should  bring  the  boy  into  court,  dead  or  i 
alive,  he  exclaimed,  ”  There  is  no  God  but  Allah, 
and  his  power  is  infinite  ;  he  can  work  miracles  when  i 
it  seemeth  good  in  his  sight.  It  is  true,”  continued  i 
he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Cadi,  ”  that  I  saw  the  ' 
Jew  Mousa’s  son  pa-ssing  by  my  house  ;  and  for  the 
i  ^Bke  of  the  old  triend^iip  subsisting  between  his 
father  and  myself,  I  invited  him  to  come  in  and  taste  j 
some  of  the  tigs  1  had  just  been  gathering.  The  boy,  j 
however,  repaid  my  hospitality  with  rudeness  and  ! 


abuse ;  nay,  he  even  blasphemed  the  name  of  our 
holy  prophet ;  but  scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his 
lips,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  horror,  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  changed  into  a  monkey.  In  that  form  I  will 
produce  him  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  what  1  tell  you  is 
true,  you  w’ill  see  that  he  will  immediately  recognise 
his  father.” 

At  that  instant  a  slave,  who  was  waiting  on  the 
outside,  let  loose  the  ape  into  the  divan,  or  hall  of 
justice — who,  seeing  that  the  Jew  was  the  ouly  per¬ 
son  present  in  the  dress  to  which  he  was  accustomed, 
mistook  him  fur  his  master,  jumped  upon  him,  aud 
clung  round  his  neck  with  all  the  expressions  ot  fond¬ 
ness  which  (he  child  might  have  been  supposed  to 
sxhibit  on  being  restored  to  his  parent.  Nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  convinae  the  bigoted  audience 
of  (he  truth  of  Mustapha’s  story.  ”  A  miracle,  a  real 
miracle  !”  they  cried  out,  “  Great  is  Allah,  and  Ma¬ 
homet  is  his  prophet!”  The  Jew  was  ordered  to 
take  the  monkey  and  depart  from  the  court.  A  com¬ 
promise  was  now  Ins  only  resource  ;  and,  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  he  could  go  unobserved, 
he  repaired  to  Mustapha's  house,  and  offered,  if  he 
would  liberate  his  son,  to  restore  all  the  money  that 
he  had  taken  froni-ilie  butter-jars.  The  Turk,  having 
attained  his  object,  consented  to  release  (he  prisoner, 
but  in  order  to  keep  up  his  own  credit,  he  made  the 
Jew  promise  that  the  child  should  be  removed  pri¬ 
vately,  and  that  the  father  with  his  whole  family 
should  imiiiediately  quit  (he  place.  The  popular  be¬ 
lief  in  the  miracle  thus  remained  unshaken;  and  so 
great  was  the  disrepute  into  which  the  Jews  fell  in 
conseijuence  of  this  adventure,  that  they  all  departed, 
one  after  the  other,  and  none  have  ever  been  known 
to  reside  in  Hamah. 

Experience  ok  a  Mechanic. — Two  young  men, 
both  of  them  mechanics,  wera  married  about  the 
same  time,  and  entered  life  with  apparently  equal 
prospects,  except  that  one  was  rather  given  to  ex¬ 
travagance  aud  fashion,  while  the  other  was  more 
prudent  and  frugal.  The  wife  of  the  latter,  however, 
being  of  a  diHsrent  turn  from  her  husband,  became 
uneasy  because  the  former,  without  any  superior  ad¬ 
vantages,  made  more  show  than  what  he  did,  and 
had  many  more  fine  things.  She  told  her  husband 
that  his  income  must  be  as  great  as  the  other’s,  and 
(hat  she  knew  they  were  able  to  appear  as  well  as 
their  neighbor. 

”  I  want  to  do  as  other  people  do,”  was  her  all-con¬ 
quering  argument.  Her  husband  yielded  again  and 
again  to  her  entreaties,  although  professing  that  he 
was  not  able. 

Atlengthhis  more  showy  neighbor  failed  !  And  see¬ 
ing  their  fine  things  sold  under  the  hammer  of  the  auc- 
ioneer,  his  wile,  who  was  far  from  being  destitute  of 
good  feelings,  began  to  mistrust  whether  by  imitating 
them,  and  “doing  as  other  folks  do,”  (hey  might  not 
meet  with  a  similar  fate.  She  inquired  of  her  hus¬ 
band  how  his  affairs  stood.  He  told  her  that  his  ex¬ 
penses  had  exceeded  his  income,  but  he  hoped  to  get 
through  and  pay  what  he  owed. 

Before  long  he  was  sued  for  his  debt.  Then  hts 
wife  was  in  panics'  Sli*  knew  that  his  misfortune 
was  chargeable  to  her  folly,  although  he  never  re¬ 
proached  her,  nor  cast  any  unkind  reHections.  Dis¬ 
turbed  with  conHicting  emotions,  she  tried  to  plan 
some  way  to  get  along  in  this  terrible  difficulty! 
But  finding  all  her  endeuvors  fruitless,  Mie  said  to  her 
hu.>^band  with  unfeigned  distress,”  Whatsball  wedol 
What  can  we  do  !”  “  Do  ?”  he  calmly  replied,  “we 

must  do  as  other  folks  do — have  our  fine  things  sold 
under  the  hammer!” 

This  was  enough  for  her.  She  had  seen  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  ending  of  this  common  folly,  and 
she  was  satisfied.  From  (hat  lime  he  had  no  trouble 
to  persuade  her  to  be  frugal  and  prudent.  They 
were  both  agreed  in  pursuing  the  same  course.  And 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  their  prosperity  was 
in  proportion  to  their  wisdom  and  prudence. 

SiNCJtn.AR  Coincipe.nce. — A  few  days  ago,  while 
the  Messrs.  Thorburn  were  unpacking  a  chest  of 
orange  pekoe  tea,  imported  in  one  of  (he  late  arrivals 
from  China,  they  discovered  between  the  lead  lining 
and  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  copy  of  the  Edinburg 
Valedonian  Mercury,  of  the  date  of  the  22d  Septem¬ 
ber,  1720,  (exactly  ■I'l  years  ago.)  containing  a  letter 
from  the  senior  Mr.  Thorburn,  the  venerable  partner 
of  the  firm,  regarding  the  tea  trade  of  that  period. 
The  chest  was  packed  miles  above  Canton, 

where  the  newspaper,  which  is  in  excellent  preserva¬ 
tion,  must  have  been  put  in ;  and  no  explanation  has 
been  given  to  remove  the  mystery  how  it  has  bean 
preserved  and  transmitted  back  nearly  half  a  century 
after  its  publicatiou. — [Caledonian  Mercury. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  TWO  ARAB  CHIEFS. 

There  dwelt  upou  the  great  river  Kupliralet<,  near 
the  city  of  Bamora,  two  Arab  tribea  deadly  linatile  to 
each  other.  Thtir  enmity  wa»  ao  proverbial  aad  well 
known,  that  when  one  man  spoke  of  the  enmity  ol 
another  towards  his  foe,  he  would  say,  he  hates  him 
as  an  Anizee  hates  a  Montifet.  It  fell  out  that  the 
Pacha  of  Bagdad  being  apprehensive  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Kurds  from  Kurdi.^tan,  sent  out  an  order  to  the 
chief  of  the  Anizees  to  send  him  forthwith  20, (.HX) 
men,  and  the  order  was  obeyed.  The  Pacha,  not 
placing  the  same  reliance  upon  the  promptness  of  the 
Montilee  chief,  resolved  to  lay  a  plan  to  take  him  by 
stratagem,  and  then  demand  from  him  the  aid  ol  his 
tribe.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  attendance  of 
the  chief,  and  h«  was  brought  into  the  presence  ol  the 
Turk.  “  I  have  taken  you  prisoner,”  said  the  Pacha, 
”  fcartng  that  I  might  not  otherwise  have  obtained 
the  assistance  of  your  tribes  against  the  Kurds.  If 
you  now  command  that  ten  thousand  of  your  men 
shall  come  to  my  assistance,  your  chains  shall  be 
struck  oH',  and  you  may  return  safe  and  uninjured  to 
your  tribe  ;  but  if  you  do  not  ceiiiply,  your  head  shall 
roll  at  my  feet.”  The  chief  looked  the  Pacha  sternly 
in  the  face,  and  replied,  “  Your  knowledge  of  the 
Arab  character  has  led  you  into  this  error.  Hud  you 
sent  to  me  for  ten  thousand  of  my  tribe  when  I  was  free, 
1  know  not  what  answer  1  sliould  have  returned,  but 
as  It  is,  my  reply  cannot  but  be  negative.  If  you  or¬ 
der  my  head  to  roll  at  your  feet,  be  it  so  ;  there  are 
many  more  in  my  tribe  equal  to  mine.  Shed  one 
drop  of  my  blood,  and  every  on*  will  become  its 
avenger.  The  Arab  may  be  treated  with  when  free, 
but  when  a  prisoner,  never.”  The  haughty  Pacha 
looked  upon  him  fur  a  moment  with  surprise  ;  then 
turning  to  his  soldiers,  'lia  ordered  them  to  sever  his 
head  from  his  body.  The  chief  stood  calm  and  col¬ 
lected,  while  the  drawn  sabre  gleamed  aloft  in  the 
air.  At  this  moment  the  noise  of  a  horse  gallopmu 
in  the  paved  courtyard  of  the  palace  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Pacha.  At  every  hound  he  struck  the 
hre  from  the  stones  and  seemed  to  be  striving  to  out¬ 
strip  the  wind.  In  a  mament  the  rider  vaulted  from 
his  horse,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  stuu<l  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pacha.  It  was  the  chief  of  the  Ani¬ 
zees.  ”  I  am  come,”  said  he,  ”  to  strike  oiV  the 
chains  from  mine  enemy.  Had  he  been  taken  iii  open 
conflict  I  should  not  interpose,  but  as  he  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  treachery,  though  mine  enemy,  yet  1  will  be 
first  to  strike  oil  his  chains.  There  arc  lanc¬ 

ers  under  my  cuiiiinaiid  glancing  yonder  in  your  de¬ 
fence,  but  it  you  release  not  immediately  iniiie  ene¬ 
my,  every  one  of  them  shall  be  directed  against  you 
as  a  foe.”  The  Turk  was  forced  to  yield,  and  the 
two  chiefs  retired  together.  The  chief  of  the  Ani¬ 
zees  conducted  his  brujhcr  chief,  though  his  deadliest 
enemy,  to  his  own  tribe,  and  then  said,  ”  We  are 
now  again  enemies,  we  have  only  acted  as  Arabs 
should  always  act  to  each  other;  but  you  are  now 
sale  and  with  your  own  tribe,  and  our  ancient  hostili¬ 
ties  are  renewed.”  With  this  they  parted,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Anizees  returned  to  the  defence  of  the 
Pacha. 

EVERY  DAY  KNOWLEDGE- 

An  Anecdote  is  told  of  the  application  of  one  of  the 
common  principles  of  mechanics,  to  the  saving  of  a 
public  building  in  Paris.  The  walls  of  the  building 
were  gradually  separating  and  it  became  a  question 
of  importance  how  they  should  be  firmly  restored  to 
their  original  position  Many  were  suggested,  but 
were  impracticable.  At  length  an  individual  apply¬ 
ing  his  mechanical  genius  to  the  case,  proposed  the 
simple  plan  of  running  huge  bars  of  iron  from  wall  to 
wall,  and  securing  them  on  the  outside  by  nuts.  Then 
applying  sufficient  heat  to  the  bars  in  the  interior  of 
the  building,  on  the  common  principle  that  heat  will 
expand,  the  bars  were  elongated  and  the  nuts  loos¬ 
ened.  Immediately  securing  these  tight,  as  the  iron 
cooled  it  collapsed,  and  the  walls  were  drawn  to¬ 
gether.  Repeating  the  process  proposed  by  this  me¬ 
chanic  sufficiently,  the  walls  were  returned  to  their 
places,  and  made  firm  as  ever  by  the  power  that  sus¬ 
tained  them.  The  work  was  thus  accomplished, 
(which  had  puzzled  the  first  mechanics)  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  every  boy  of  six  months’  life  in  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  understands  perfectly  well — but  applied 
in  an  important  emergency. 

If  not  the  application  of  a  principle  of  mechanics, 
it  was  one  of  strong  common  sense,  which  is  related 
of  two  dogs  quarrelling.  One  of  them  had  taken  a 
firm  grip  ,of  his  antagonist,  which  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  quit  Some  proposed  one  thing  and  some 
another,  to  induce  the  victor  to  unloose  his  jaws. 
He  wu  thtunped,  his  tail  pulled,  his  ears  pinched. 


but  nothing  would  avail  A  man  jiassed  along  at  the 
time,  and  stopped  to  look  en  with  the  rest.  He  soon 
saw  what  the  matter  wa.-*,  and  told  the  bystanders  he 
would  separate  the  dogs  in  a  short  time.  They  had 
a  little  pride  about  it,  as  people  generally  have,  when 
they  do  not  succeed  themselvc.-*,  they  doubt  if  any 
body  else  can  ;  and  they  rather  sneered  at  his  ability. 
He  took  from  his  pocket  a  snufl-box,  and  k  iviug  de¬ 
liberately  taken  a  pinch  of  snuH  himself,  he  eUpped 
the  snufi'-box  under  the  dog’s  nose  that  was  holding 
the  ether  in  his  grip.  The  dog,  although  quarrelsome, 
had  never  debased  himself  by  making  a  tobacco-box 
of  his  nose,  and  he  could  not  take  so  liberal  a  pinch 
as  the  gentleman  had  oflered  him  without  sneezing. 
To  sneeze,  he  must  unloosen  his  jaws — and,  behold, 
the  work  was  accomplished  !  It  was  a  ludicrous  case, 
but  It  showed  a  ready  application  of  ct.mmun  sense. 

How  useful  may  one  be  in  cases  of  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  by  laying  up  a  stock  of  every  day  knowledge 
that  may  be  picked  up — a  little  here  and  a  little  ther*. 
But  a  month  or  two  have  elapsed  since,  in  a  village 
in  Massachusetts,  a  valuable  woman  and  mother,  lost 
her  life  through  the  want  of  knowledge  among  the  two 
or  three  who  saw  her  die.  By  some  accident  a  vein 
or  artery  was  severed,  and  the  life-blood  was  flowing 
rapidly  away.  The  bystanders  could  only  run  for  a 
physician,  or  stand  by  without  means  to  aid  till  he 
came!  When  he  arrived  his  patient  was  dead  !  With 
the  simple  application,  by  thos<-  around  her,  of  a 
handkerchief  bound  above  or  below  the  wound,  (a.'^ 
the  nature  of  it  was,)  and  increasing  its  lightness 
with  a  prong  of  wood,  the  blood  would  have  kept  in, 
the  physician  would  have  arrived,  and  a  valuable  life 
been  saved  ! 

W  ASHINGTOJf. 

A  THi.Nu  that  had  great  influence  in  the  furniation 
of  Washington’s  character  and  in  securing  success  in 
life,  was,  that  very  early  he  adopted  a  code  of  rules, 
or  .-system  of  behavior.  This  was  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  death,  in  his  own  haiid-wriiing,  and 
written  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  I  will  give  you  u  few 
extracts  from  this  code  of  niaiiiiers,  or  rules  of  con¬ 
duct. 

E  X  r  R  (,•  T  8  . 

Kvery  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some 
sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

Be  no  flatterer,  neither  play  with  any  one  that  de¬ 
lights  not  to  be  played  with. 

Head  no  letters,  books,  or  papers^  in  company. 

Come  not  near  the  books  or  papers  of  another  as  it 
to  read  them. 

Look  not  over  another  when  he  is  writing  a  Idler. 

Let  your  countenance  be  cheerful,  but  in  serious 
matters  be  grave. 

Show  not  yourself  glad  at  another’s  misfoitune. 

Let  your  discourse  with  others  on  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  be  short. 

It  is  good  manners  to  let  others  speak  first. 

Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  be 
modest. 

When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  do  not  blame  him 
though  he  succeeds  not  well. 

Take  admonitions  thankfully. 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  injury 
of  another. 

In  your  dress  be  modest,  and  consult  your  condition 

Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  vainly  at  yourself. 

It  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy. 

Urge  not  your  friend  to  discover  a  secret. 

Break  not  a  jest  where  none  take  pleasure  in  mirth. 

Speak  not  injurious  words  either  in  jest  oi  earnest. 

Gaze  not  on  the  blemishes  of  others. 

When  another  speaks,  be  attentive. 

Be  not  apt  to  relate  news. 

Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others. 

Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent. 

When  you  speak  of  God,  let  it  ever  be  with 
reverence. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  heart  that  spark  of 
heavenly  fire  called  conscience. 

Such  are  some  of  those  rules  that  Wathiugtoii 
wrote  out,  in  a  fair  hand,  at  thirteen.  Most  of  these 
rules  turn  on  one  great  principle,  which  i^,  that  you 
treat  others  with  respect ;  that  you  are  leader  of  the 
feelings,  and  rights,  and  character»x>f  others;  that 
you  do  to  others  as  you  would  have  oibeisdo  to  you 

“  I  say,  Mister,  how  cam"  your  eyetss  crooked  7” 
“My  eyes  T’  “  Yes.’’  ”  That  came  by  sitting  be¬ 
tween  two  girls  and  try  ing  ts  look  love  to  both  at  the 
same  time.” 


TWO  SCENBS  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

TH>  R0O1-SL.«CK  AKI'  <  OLI  X<.  t  r  *  E  T 

Si>iiic  scoic  of  years  since,  the  Preiudeiit  of  a  well 
know’n  College  in  Kentucky,  wa»  ons  nioraing,  while 
sitting  ill  his  study,  astonished  by  the  sntranre  of  a 
singular  visiter. 

The  visiter  wa-i  a  boy  id  some  seventeen  years, 
rough  and  uncouth  in  his  appearance ;  dressed  in 
e«Mrs«i  homespun,  with  thick  clumsy  sfti>es  on  his  feel, 
an  old  tattered  felt  hat  on  his  head,  surmounting  a 
ma.ss  of  uncombed  hair,  which  relieved  swarthy  and 
sun-burnt  features,  marked  by  eyes  quick  and  spark¬ 
ling,  but  vacant  and  inexpressuve  from  the  want  ot 
education.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  youth  w  as 
that  ol  an  untaught — uncultivated  ploughboy 

The  President,  an  affable  and  a  venerable  man, 
inquired  into  the  business  of  the  person  who  stood 
before  him 

“  If  you  please,  sir.”  said  the  ploughbpy,  with  all 
the  hesitancy  ol  as  uneducated  rustic,  “  If  you  please 
sir,  1  ’d  like  to  get  some  lariiin  I  heard  you  had  a 
college  III  these  parts,  and  1  thought  if  1  would  work 
a  spell  for  you,  you  would  help  me  now  and  then  in 
getiin’  .VH  education. ” 

”  Well,  my  young  friend,”  replied  the  President, 
“  I  scarcely  can  si-e  any  way  in  which  you  might  be 
useful  to  ii.s.  Th*  request  IS  something  Biugninr - .” 

“  Why,  I  can  bring  water,  cut  wood,  black  your 
boots,”  iiilerriipted  the  boy,  his  eyes  brightening  m 
his  earnestnesH.  “  I  want  to  get  an  education— I 
want  to  make  something  of  niysnlt.  I  don’t  k*«  r 
how  hard  1  work  only  so  as  to  git  an  education.  1 
want - 

He  paused  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  bis  ideas 
But  there  was  a  language  in  the.  expressive  hp,  and 
the  glancing  eye;  there  was  a  language  in  his  man¬ 
ner,  111  the  tone  in  w  hich  the  words  were  spoken, 
that  appealed  at  once  to  the  Professor’s  feelings 

He  determined  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  youth 

*'  1  am  afraid,  my  young  friend,  that  I  can  do  no¬ 
thing  for  you.  I  w  ould  like  to  a!>aisi  you,  but  I  can 
no  way  in  w  hich  you  may  be  us«  ful  to  us  at  present.” 

Th*  President  resumed  hi.a  book.  In  a  inomeiit 
he  glanced  his  eye  at  the  ploughboy,  who,  silent  and 
mute,  stood  holding  the  handle  of  the  door  He  fin¬ 
gered  hm  rough  hat  confiiiH'dly  with  one  hand — his 
eyes  w’ere  downcast,  and  his  upper  hp  quivered  and 
trembled  as  though  he  were  endeavoring  to  repress 
strong  and  sudden  feelings  of  intense  disappointment 
The  effort  was  but  half  successful.  A  tear  emerging 
from  the  downcast  eyelid,  rolled  over  the  sunburnt 
cheek,  and  with  a  quirk,  nervous  action,  the  plough¬ 
boy  rai.-^ed  his  toil-hardened  hand,  and  brushed  away 
the  sign  of  regret 

lie  made  a  well  meant  but  awkward  mark  of 
obeisance,  and  opened  the  door,  had  one  foot  across 
the  threshold,  when  the  President  called  him  back. 

The  ploughboy  w  as  in  a  few  minutes  hired  as  man- 

of-all-work,  and  loolblack  to  the - College 

*  *  «  «  •  « 

The  next  scene  which  we  give  the  reader  was  in  a 
new  and  magnificent  church,  rich  with  the  beauties 
of  architecture,  and  throngvd  with  an  immense  crowd, 
who  listened  in  dcath-like  stillness  to  the  buraicg 
eloquence  of  the  minister  of  Heaven,  who  delivered 
the  mission  of  his  Master  from  the  altar. 

The  speaker  was  a  man  in  the  full  glow  of  middle 
age,  of  striking  and  impressive  appearance,  piercing 
intellectual  eye,  and  high  intellectual  forehead 

Every  eye  is  fixed  upon  him — every  lip  is  hushed, 
and  every  ear,  with  nervous  iatensity.-drinks  in  the 
eloquent  teachings  of  the  orator. 

Who  in  all  that  throng  would  recognise,  in  the 

famed,  the  learned,  the  eloquent  President  of - 

College,  Pennsylvania,  the  humble  boot-black  of  - 

College,  in  Kentucky ! 

The  Mind  — How  awfally  mysterious  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  over  us  of  that  power  which  we  call  “  mind  !’’ 
It  18  born,  and  cheri^ed,  and  nourished  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  invisible  fountains  ;  and  as  we  increane  its  flow, 
its  richness,  its  energy,  its  depth,  so  do  we  enrich  the 
vast  shores  and  plains  that  surround  it*  The  mind 
neither  acknowledges  or  holds  converse  with  birth, 
rank,  or  fortune,  and  by  increasing  iu  richness  we  in¬ 
crease  our  own  Beyond  the  ranch  of  human  power, 
even  the  inozt  despotic,  it  can  neither  ba  given  or  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  man.  Such  is  that  beautifnl  and  won- 
I  derful  creation — the  mind.  Formed  for  the  reception 
and  culture  of  thought,  fsixey,  feeling,  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  It  brings  before  us  gifts  of  the  spirit  which  makes 
kings  and  conquerors  in  the  shadowy  land  of  dreams. 
It  is  ours  from  birth  to  death,  and  it  is  oar  seraph 
guide  from  the  darkened  valleys  of  earth  to  the  sunny 
hills  of  eternity. 


THY  MOTHER 


•  T  LtOlA  H.  (I  ).  01  ink.*. 


Who,  wh'-n  lliiuc  iiitaiit  life  waa  young, 
Ivliglited,  o>r  thy  cradle  hung, 

WitJi  piiy,  sooth'd  each  childuli  moan. 
And  made  thy  little  griefs  her  own  ’ 

Who  fele(‘|ileas  watch’d  in  lioura  of  pain. 
Nor  smiled  'till  thou  wert  well  again  1 
Who  narrow’d  Irorii  thy  side  to  part. 

And  bore  ihee  absent,  on  her  heart  T 
Thy  Mother,  boy  !  How  cau’ai  thou  pay 
Her  lender  care,  by  night  and  day  1 


Who  join’d  thy  sports  with  cheerful  air. 
And  joy'd  to  see  lliee  strong  and  fair  I 
Who,  wiih  fond  pride,  to  guest  and  friend. 
Would  still  the  darling  child  commend? 
Whose  tears  in  secret,  flow’d  like  rain. 

If  sin  or  wo,  thy  life  did  stain  1 
And  who,  with  prayer’s  unceasing  sigh 
K^sought  for  thee  a  home  on  high  ? 

Thy  Moilier,  boy  !  How  can’st  thou  pay 
Her  tirc|e«  love,  by  night  and  day  1 


I  placing  her  lingcra  on  Laura’a  eyes  and  on  her  ears, 
that  she  was  blind  and  deaf  like  herself,  but  her  coun¬ 
tenance  changed  not ;  she  manifested  little  interest, 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  began  to  withdraw  from  the 
child,  who  clung  to  her,  put  around  her  neck  a  chain 
of  her  own  braiding,  and  kissed  her.  Vain  impulses 
of  sfl'ction!  Julia  coolly  put  into  her  pocket  the 
present  which  Lura  had  brsught  her,  and  was  making 
ort'from  the  child,  whose  distress  now  became  evident 
and  who  eagerly  asked  the  others,  “  /TAy  r/oei  »Af 
piu/i  me  !  wity  does  she  not  lore  me  ?  ” 

Whdt  a  contrast  in  their  characters  !  Laura  w’aiitrd 
her  aflection  and  sympathy,  and  would  not  be  .satniied 
without  them:  while  Julia,  having  got  her  present, 
was  desirous  of  terminating  the  interview ,  and  carry¬ 
ing  ofl  her  possessiou. 


BEAUTIFUL  HYMN. 


When  morning  pours  its  golden  rays, 
O’er  hill  and  vale,  o’er  earth  and  sea. 
My  heait  unbidden  swells  in  praise. 
Father  of  light  and  life,  to  Thee! 


When  night  from  heaven  steals  darkly  down. 
And  throws  its  robe  o’er  lawn  and  lea. 

My  saddened  spirit  seeks  thy  throne. 

And  bows  in  worship  still  to  Thee. 


If  tempests  sweep  the  angry  sky. 

Or  sunbeams  smile  on  flower  and  tree. 
If  joy  or  sorrow  dim  the  eye — 

Father  in  heaven,  I  turn  to  Thee. 


HcnoKSOKTnEl’E.niNsuLA. — We  take  his  sketches 
of  two  of  the  heraes  who  fell  at  the  buttle  of  the 


Houks  o»  Rest. — The  mind  requires  regular  rest 
as  well  as  the  body,  and  does  not  so  soon  recover 


Nivelle  in  1S13:  The  first,  low  in  rank,  for  he  was  any  excess  of  exertion.  But  it  is  the  tendency  of 
but  a  Lieutenant,  rich  in  honor,  for  he  bore  many  the  present  state  of  society  in  England  to  produce 


scars,  was  young  of  days.  He  was  only  nineteen. 
But  he  had  seen  more  combats  and  sieges  than  he 


unnatural  exertion.  8tage -coach  horses  and  walkers 
against  time,  are  not  the  ouly  creatures  that  are 


Bear  on  thy  brow,  the  lofty  smile 
Of  upright  duty,  free  from  guile. 

With  rarnest  diligence  resiuin 

The  word,  the  look,  tli.it  gives  her  pain. 

If  wrsry  loilh  r  path  invade. 

Come,  loud  and  Irarlcss,  to  her  aid, 

Merve  itiy  young  arm,  her  steps  to  guide  — 
If  fades  her  cheek,  be  near  her  side. 

And  by  a  hie  of  gnodiivas  pay 
Her  <  aie  and  love,  by  night  and  day 
Hniijoid,  Janittiiy,  tSl^  |  t.a<tiei '  C uin|>ani('ii 


could  count  years.  So  slight  la  person,  and  of  such  worked  to  death  in  that  country.'^  Many  are  the  la- 
surpassing  and  delicate  beauty,  that  the  Spaniards  borers  (and  it  is  the  most  sober  and  industrious  upon 
often  thought  him  a  girl  disguised  in  nun’s  clothing;  whom  the  evil  falls)  who,  by  task  work,  or  by  work- 


lie  was  yet  so  vigorous,  so  active,  so  brave,  that  ilie  ing  what  are  called  days  and  quarters,  prepare  ior 
most  daring  and  experienced  veterans  watched  liU  ihem.selve.s  a  preiiinture  old  age:  and  manv  are  the 


looks  itii  ihe  lield  of  buttle,  and  implicitly  following  ynulhs  who,  while  they  arc  studying  for  Cniversily 


w  here  he  led,  w  ould,  like  children,  obey  the  slightest  honors,  rise  curly  and  sit  up  late,  have  recourse  to 
sign  in  ihc  most  diflicnli  situations  His  education  «rt  for  the  piiriow  of  keeping  ilo  ir  jaded  faculties 


was  incomplete,  yet  were  his  natural  powers  so  happy,  j  wakeful,  and  irretrievably  injure  their  healih  for  e  ver, 
the  k(  enesi  and  beat  Iqriiished  iiilcllccts  shrunk  from  if  this  inieiiipcraiice  ol  aludy  docs  not  cost  them  their 


an  encounter  of  wit,  and  every  thought  and  aspiration 


Archbishop  Wilham.s  is  said  to  have  slept 


was  proud  and  noble,  iiidicating  future  greatnc.is,  if  only  three  hours  iii  tin  four  and  twenty  ;  “so  that  he 


lived  three  times  as  long,”. says  his  Itiographt  r,  “  a.i 
one  that  lived  iio  longer’’  This  is  a  marvellous 


^  desiiay  had  so  wolled  it.  lived  three  times  as  long,”. says  hia  Itiographt  r,  “  a.i 

INTERESTING  INTERVIEW  i  ‘’’'•tch  wa.i  Edward  Freer  of  the  bid,  one  o{  ihrcc  il,at  lived  iio  longer”  This  is  a  morvi  Hons 

broihris,  who,  covered  with  wounds,  have  all  do  d  in  fact  ;  lor  Williams  was  a  man  who  employed  all  hn 
A  c  )i respond' Ht  of  the  N«  w  York  Comiiuicial  I  the  service.  A^sailed  the  night  before  the  battle  with  waking  hours,  ami,  moreover,  w  ns  not  of  the  nior.t 
Adv'Mi..'  r,  willing  liciii  Hanford,  Cl  ,  say.:  that  strange  anticipation  of  coming  death,  tH)  often  Hauquil  di.'posiiiou.  “  Bui,”  says  Hr  tSouih»y.  “1 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  1  .  .  .Ill  ;  felt  by  military  men.  In-  w  as  pierced  by  three  balls  firlii  ve  that  any  one  w  ho  should  utirmpt  to  ftdiow  hia 

‘1  was  Hi  the  echo'd  for  tin*  di  al  and  dumb,  lliia  ,  ,1,^.  n„rmiiig  of  the  Bhuiic  n  eks,  and  the  example  would  siilh  r  severely  f..i  his  imprudence  ” 

moriiit>ri  "li'  ii  iIih*  litilr  t  rcaltin*,  liHiirn  nt^rllc^l  8oldi**rs  in  ihr  rcj^lriirnt  wept  in  lli<*  niuidlc 

BridgiiM-i,  (who  has  but  one  seiise,  that  of  tom.  Ii.)  ar-  i  ,|,py  |„.jrd  id  his  fate  dii  the  WRITE  WRin-EN  WRITE. 


Bridgman,  (who  has  iiui  one  .‘"'iise,  that  of  loueli.)  ar- 


riv  d  from  Bosloii,  aii'l  made  lo-r  first  visit,  .'^fie  was  1  ,|^y  ,|,p  was  killed  thd'.n*  1 

accompanied  by  Hr  H"wc,Mr.H  .'<igouriiey,  and  some  |  xhomar  Lb-yd.  He  likewiw  ha.l  been  along  time 


WRITE  WRITI'EN  WRITE. 


A  TWI91  If  U  ATlon. 


other  person .,  and  her  coming  weiiird  lo  f»e  quite 
tine. \  peeled 


III  the  l  td  Umb  r  him,  Ficer  liad  Icarnnl  the  rmli- 
im'iiis  id  hi  profi'B'-ii'ii ;  bill  tn  llie  eoiirse  of  ilic  war, 


It  ij  probable  that  then  is  hardly  anotli'T  p«  rson  proni'iiion  plac'd  Lloyd  at  the  head  of  the  '.ifih,  and 
in  tin-  United  .'^lalrs  whose  appearance  at  the  school  ,i  was  leading  that  regiment  lie  fell  In  him  also 


w  ould  '  Ti  ale  sni  li  a  sensation  among  the  liundri’d  and  were  '•om''mi  d  iiietilal  and  bodily  pow  ers  of  no  ordi- 


fifiy  inmates.  H<T  name  was  iHiiidiar  lo  all  the  pu  nary  kiii'l  A  graceful  symmetry,  combined  willi 


pils,  who  had  donbib'ss  iiiaryellni  much  how  a  dumb  Hercnb  an  strength,  and  a  '.'ouiilendiicr  at  once  frank 
child,  deprivcil  also  of  the  ferise  of  sight,  by  wliah  and  iii.sjc:  tic,  gavT  ihc  true  indix  i  f  his  nature  ;  for 


Write  wc  know  is  written  right, 
When  wc  evr  it  written  write  ; 

But  when  we  ecc  it  wiilicn  right, 

Wc  know  It  is  not  wrilteii  w  righ* : 
For  write,  to  have  it  written  right. 
Mil'll  not  he  wiiiten  right  or  wright. 
Nor  yet  shoulii  it  be  written  lit*'  ; 

But  urile,  for  so  ’lis  wriMen  right. 


jln  y  tliemsvlvi  s  IcHin  everything,  should  be  able  to  1  ids  capacity  was  coiiinian'hng,  lyid  his miln.iry  know- 


jearn  to  read,  w  rit' ,  and  talk 

When  the  news  w  as  pasacd  from  lumd  lo  hand,  that 


Ir'Igr  '‘xtf  nsive,  both  from  experience  and  study 


Experience  is  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers,  but 


•  hi  liis  iiiirlli  and  w  it,  eo  well  known  in  the  army,  he  seldom  finds  a  large  congtegation. 


Laura  Bridgman  was  in  ih'-  oflice,  ihe  teachers  and  I  will  not  dwell,  save  to  remark,  that  he  ui«-d  the 
pupils  came  thronging  round  her,  and  tilled  the  room  '  laUer  without  oflence,  yet  so  as  to  increase  his  ase  n- 


aiid  passage  way,  while  all  the  way  up  Ihe  staircase  dancy  over  those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse  ;  for 


Every  Youth’s  (jlazette, 


stood  si  orvs  of  little  girls,  w  iih  sparkling  eyes  and  ani-  i  though  gentle,  he  was  valiant,  amhilimis,  and  con-  ^hE  HANDSOMEST  AND  CHEAPEST  PERIODICAL 
mated  faces,  eagerly  gesticulating  u>  one  another,  and  8':iousol  his  tilness  lor  great  exploits.  Hr,  like  F  reer,  FOR  THE  YOUNG  ! 


couvarsing  lapidly  in  dumb  show  .  I  wa."  prescient  of  and  predicted  his  own  fall,  yet  with 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  so  much  life  and  hap-  '  abatement  of  courage  When  he  received  the 
piness  among  those  unfortunates;  but  the  principal  morta  wouna  a  most  painliil  one,  he  w^ld  not  sufler 
attraction  w  as  little  Laura,  w  ho,  having  taken  ofl  her  h'liiself  to  be  moved,  but  remained  w^atifliing  the  bat 


rCBLIaHl.!)  »  IKRT  KOHTSl'iHT,  AT  THO  DOLLARS  A  TtAR, 

At  the  Office  of  the  New  WorM, 

.I'lrf  lUusIratcd  hy  KUfanl  Kngratingi  on  H'ood. 


Thk  Yocth’a  Gazettk  if  pubUslied  in  quarto  form,  con¬ 
taining  IS  pagt'S  on  tine  white  paper,  and  will  be  edited  ky 
an  experienced  waiter  for  the  Young,  as&ifted  by  the  most 


.,,d  ci,..k.  ,h.  .me,.,.-  '.t u  T;;su.b.d » „n., 

ing  rhildn'u  yo.  c.r  Mw.  Slondyr  and  delicalely  ,  .  .  ,  Kr-„  th«  c.ncrou.  Uovd  di.d  '.iniog  p.ig...  oiHinc  white  iMiper,  and  will  be  edited  by 

ormed,  With  beautiful  features  and  fair  complexion,  ,„e,it9  have  been  published  by  Lord  experienced  waiter  for  the  Young,  aosifted  by  the  most 

graceful  were  her  iiiolions,  so  animated  her  gesticu-  |j,  ,  hy  one  of  his  poor  soldiers'  by  the  eminent  talent  in  thii  country  and  England.  It  will  give 

bn'.Tr'tSJ  gTeinnlln;ord‘rerrr":^^^^^^^^^  '  b^lhe^IoTes^  'ToTeirTestirony  I  add  entire  the  met  popuia.  works  for  children  by  author.  Lr 

you  would  have  called  her  on*  of  namre’s  niost  gifted  ""  equal  terms  with  him  faimbar  to  -  Mi«  Edgeworth.  Mrs  Holland, 

children.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  soul,  such  fts  to  ,  “J  '^^ether  la  aught  1  have  exceeded  Ins  deserts  -  Mary  How  itt  M...  Martineau,  Mrs.  Bewell,  M.«  MiUord. 
dependence  of  senae.  There  stood  this  child  tn  a  '  ^  Napier.  Mra  s.  C  HiUl.  Joanna  Bmlbe,  Mr..  Southey  Mi..  Cole- 


say  whether  in  aught  1  have  exceeded  his  deserts. —  Mary  Howitt,  Mi..  Martineau,  Mrs.  Barwell,  Miu  MiUord, 
[  Napier.  Mra  S.  C.  Hall,  Joanna  Baiilie,  Mr*.  Bouthey,  Mi.a  Cote- 


crowd,  without  one  ray  ol  light  to  pierce  her  ever 
during  darkness,  without  a  sound  to  break  the  dreary 


[  Napier.  Mr^  S.  C.  Hall,  Joanna  Baiilie,  Mr*.  Bouthey,  Mi.a  Cole- 

"  ridge,  and  other.,  and  at  a  price/ar  less  than  that  for  which 

C.4NART  Biri>s.— Canary  seeds  being  scarce,  we  .uch  work,  could  be  reprinted  in  thia  country.  It  will  also 
would  say  lo  those  having  Canary  Birds  that  common  contain  original  articles  by  favorite  American  author*.  A 


HtilInrHtf  wtilioul  fin  oilor  ^vcii  lo  sliow  orc^nce  ^  ^  l  ^  /•j  coniaiii  original  arxicics  oy  lavoritc  Ain^iican  autnorf.  A 

siiiineiw,  wniioui  an  ooor  e  veil  lo  snow  me  presence  excellent  substitute,  much  better  food  „„,e  moral  tone  will  nervade  iu  column,  and  it  will  in  .ii 

of  others,  yet  j'lyous  us  a  bird,  yet  conscious  of  every  .i  _ _ wwr  .  >1,..  nt  n.i,...!,  I”" «  ""o  « '»‘U.  m  atl 

thme  that  was  iioinc  on  vet  eacer  to -bhake  hands  hemp,  iiiillct,  or  rapt  seed,  the  first  o(  which  re8iH>cts,be  a<iapt«l  to  the  taate.  and  capaeiticof  all  Yonth- 

tning  t  at  was  going  on,  yei  eager  ^nsae  naiias  ,1,^  ^  ^  f..iLr«yn.  -nHih... 

with  all.  and  lo  learn  he  name,  ot  all.  de hghlrd  lo  Birds  fed  entirely  on  lh«  two  last  would  “^nt  it.  name, 

hnd  that  every  one  could  talk  in  her  finger  language,  lannuisb  ccaa.«  to  siiio  and  exnirc  owina  ^ 

_ I _ ^ _ L  L...  ^ _ I _ _ ; _  mTSLuiavIng  a  n'^ural  a;r.'.on"rr'Ic  "  >. 


speaking  ih  dumb  but  e.vprraeivc  language  the  praiee 


(heir  not  having  a  natural  iiTclination  for  it. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  analyzation,  that  oats 


,  II  .1  .1  1  •'  II  L  L  nii»  ui-i-ii  laiiir-ii  ur  aimiy  taiiuii,  iiiai  I'nir 

of  Him  who  wi  elh  the  happiness  ot  all  whom  he  j  .  i  i  r  .u 

,  '  •  and  Canary  seed  are  composed  ol  nearly  Ihe  same 

*^*^*’*  **  materials  ;  the  last  of  which  is  their  iiHtura!  food. 


crealeth 

She  was  vt  ry  impatient  to  meet  Julia  Brace,  the 
oniy  person  in  the  world,  perhaps,  whose  privation  ot 


fill  perwiis,  and  thus  merit  its  name. 

T  E  It  M  S  . 

For  one  copy,  two  Dollars  ■,  for  two  copies  tbiae  Dollar., 
in  notes  of  all  solvent  and  .{lecie-payiug  Banka  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  jiayable  always  in  adiance. 

To  CLvat.— Club*  will  be  supplied  on  the  following  terms, 
viz  :  For  $6,  four  copies  ;  for  $10,  TEN  COPIES,  to  be  for 
wanlcl  to  one  addreu,  ainl  to  be  paid  for  in  current  New 
York  or  Eastern  funds,  postage  paid.  07  In  no  caM  will  the 


oniy  person  in  the  wiirld,  perhaps,  whose  privalion  ol  As  Aged  Irfaxt. — An  honest  peasant-woman,  wanled  to  one  addrew,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  current  New 
■ense  approach'-s  in  degree  to  hers  ;  and  about  whom  named  Maria  Plor,  is  at  present  living  in  the  Fan-  York  or  Eastern  fund.,  postage  paid.  07  In  no  caM  will  the 
it  seems  much  had  been  told  h«r.  bourg  of  Maubeng*,  in  the  north  of  France,  and  has  Gazette  be  Mntto  Clubs,  except  for  the  kind  of  money  above 

At  last  Julia  was  brought  down,  and  the  two  met,*!  attained  her  hundredth  year.  She  lately  lost  one  of  specifled.  Agent*  are  allow-ed  a  commiMion  of  37^  per  cent, 
and  felt  of  each  other.  Julia  is  a  woman  grow’n,  and  |  her  oflspring,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty  on  the  price  of  a  single  subKription,  if  remitted  in  fund*  not 
unprepossessing  in  her  appearance,  because  she  is Ah,”  said  the  old  mother,  weeping  for  her  recent  o^  er  five  p«-r  cent,  uiwount  in  ihi*  city, 
without  animation,  without  vivacity,  without  any  ex-  j  lose,  “1  always  said  that  1  should  never  be  able  to  (K^  No  letter,  taken  from  the  office  unleu  post-paid  or 
pression  of  face.  She  was  made  to  understand,  by  |  bring  up  that  child  !  ”  free.  Addreu'‘ETCBT  Youth’s  Oaskttk,’’30,  Ana  st-N- Y. 
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